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PREFACE 



Teacher preparation has been one major focal point in the recent 
national and state educational reform movement. In Washington, teacher 
preparation has figured prominently in the recent deliberations of most 
statewide educational and public policy organizations. In the past two 
years, these organizations have taken a variety of sometimes conflict- 
ing and sometimes converging positions on this important subject. And 
in 1983, the Washington Legislature requested the Council for Post- 
secondary Education to report on the current status of teacher 
preparation in the state. 

Against this background, the Council initiated in 1984 a compre- 
hensive, empirical study of the state certification system, existirg 
initial teacher preparation programs, and the graduates of those pro- 
grams. This document brings together the results of this study. It is 
a compilation of reports released from December, 1984 until March. 
1985. 
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I. Council Policies on Initial Teacher Preparation 

The Council for Postsecondary Education has conducted this study 
of initial teacher preparation programs in Washington in order to 
provide a solid factual basis for assessing those programs and the vide 
variety of recommendations about them that have been made recently. 

On the whole, the Council's study has shown the spate's initial 
teacher preparation system to be in relatively good order: The State 
Board of Education has actively enforced its program standards; the 
institutions 1 programs are reasonably demauding of students, and the 
students produced by the programs appear as a group to be academically 
competent. 

Nevertheless, some specific concerns have emerged from this 
study. The following findings and policies, which were adopted by the 
Council on February 28, 1985, address these concerns about the 
preservice preparation of teachers and focus specifically on the 
responsibilities of institutions of higher education. They are based 
to the greatest extent possible on actual facts about the current 
programs and their demonstrated effects. This policy has been 
transmitted to the State Board of Education and the teacher preparation 
institutions. Council staff will monitor its implementation and will 
report periodically to the Council as appropriate action is taken. 



Issue 1: Admission Standard a f or Teacher Preparation Programs 



• The Council for Postsecondary Education eupporte the 
rmntmum entrance standards established by the State 
Board of Education. 

e The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that 
institutions adopt admission standards above these 
minimums based on evidence about the effects and appro- 
priateness of the standards. These standards should 
include evidence of basic skills achievement beyond 
mere test scores. 



Findings; 

A. The State Board of Education has recently required all approved pro- 
grams to establish a minimum college grade point average and a minimum 
total verbal and quantitative test score of 80 on the Washington Pre- 
College Test as requirements for admission* 

B. All 16 institutions with approved programs currently have college gpa 
requirements for admission to teacher preparation that are above the 
institutions 1 own requirements for graduation. All 16 require students 
to pass a test in English* Fourteen require students to pass a test in 
mathematics* 

C* Admissions requirements to teacher preparation have increased in at 
least three-fourths of the institutions in the past five years* 

D. These requirements appear to be selecting a reasonably academically 
able group of students into teaching. In the public universities in 
1982-83, certificate earners 1 average college gpa 'a were above those of 
all graduates* Their average WPCT verbal and quantitative test scores 
were above those of all test-takers* 

E. The Temporary Committee on Educational Policies. Structure and 
Management has recommended requiring WPCT test scores at or above the 
50th percentile and a college gpa at or above the institution average 
for all students* An estimated 65 percent of the certificate earners 
at public universities in 1982-83 would have been excluded by these 
requirements, including almost half of the students whose college gpa's 
weje above their institutions 1 all-graduate gpa* An estimated 91 
percent of all minority certificate earners would have been excluded, 
including over three-fourths of the minorities with gpa 1 a above the all- 
graduate averages* 
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The Edu c«tion Deans' Task Force formed by the Inter institutional Com- 
mittee of Academic Officers has called for institutional standards 
similar to those recommended by the Temporary Committee. 

G. Research completed at the University of Washington's Teacher Education 
Research Center in 1983 was unable to find any significant relationship 
between basic skills test scores and performance in student teaching 
(Roger Olstsd et al., "Preservice Teeching Performance: A Search for 
Predictor Variables," Research Report No. 83-3). 

H. There is evidence thst the Wsshington Pre-College Test systemsticslly 
underpredicts the sctusl academic performance of teaching certificate 
completers. 
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Issue 2; Program Exit Requirements 



• The Council for Poeteecondary Education supports the 
State Board of Education** approach to the development 
and implementation of program exit requirements* 

• The Council for Poeteecondary Education recommend* that 
the State Board of Education require institutions of 
higher education in cooperation with the program units 
to develop systematic* comprehensive assessments of 
students' knowledge of subject matter as a requirement 
for program completion. 



Findings; 

A. Fifteen of the 16 institutions have formal mechanisms for monitoring 
the progress of certification candidates once they have been admitted 
to the programs. Eleven require a minimum overall college grade point; 
nine require minimum grades or grade point average in the major; tvelve 
require minimum grades or grade point average in required education 
courses. 

B. All institutions have some formal mechanism for evaluating student 
teaching which focuses on the state-mandated generic competencies. 

C. The State Board of Education has recently authorised and asked the 
Legislature to fund the development and field testing of a Washington 
Teachers Examination. This examination would consist of a written test 
of knowledge relevant to the generic standards and a uniform observa- 
tional evaluation instrument for student teaching. If the field test 
shows that these instruments are appropriate to the evaluation of 
prospective teachers, the State Board intends to mandate their use as 
part of all institutions 1 exit requirements. 

D. The Temporary Committee, the Washington Business Roundtable, and many 
other groups have endorsed this examination. 

E. The written part of the Washington Teachers Examination will include a 
single test of knowledge of teaching based on the 11 generic competen- 
cies which relate specifically to teaching. 

F. In testing for the remaining generic standard, which requires students 
to be knowledgeable in their fields of instruction, the State Board has 
at least three options: 
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I Slue 2; Program E xit Reauiri ^Pnt a 
(Continued) 



1. The Board may develop such subject matter tests themselves. This 
would require the development and maintenance of at least 25 dif- 
ferent standardised tests, an enormously expensive and complicated 
undertaking. 

2. The Board may utilise existing, nationally normed standardized 
achievemmt tests, such as the NTE Specialty Area Tests. These 
tests hav- a documented bias against minorities. The relationship 
between the content of these tests, the curriculum of Washington 
schools, and the content of the majors at Washington colleges and 
universities is unknown. Moreover, these tests cannot evaluate 
certain central aspects of subject matter knowledge, such as per- 
formance skills for music majors or laboratory skills for science 
majors. 

3. The Board may require institutions to design and administer 
rigorous, comprehensive assessments of students 1 subject matter 
competence based on the content of school and university curricula. 
These assessments may include a variety of elements ranging from 
written examinations to senior projects and may be tailored to the 
specific skills and knowledge required. 
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Issue 3: Represent at ion o f Minorities in Teacher Preparation Programs 



• The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that 
the State Board of Education and the institutions 
should intensify efforts to recruit qualified minority 
students into teacher preparation programs. To support 
these efforts, state incentives should be explored. 

e The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that 
the State Board of Education initiate efforts to make 
minority students in the schools more aware of the 
career opportunities in education which are currently 
available. 

# The Council for Postsecondary Education supports the 
recommendation of the Temporary Committee and the 
Education Campaign that the State Board of Education 
and the institutions should review and strengthen when 
necessary current programs 9 provisions for meeting the 
Board 9 s generic competency in multicultural and multi- 
ethnic education. 



Findings: 

A. Fever than 5 percent of the teachers prepared in 1982-83 at the public 
universities were minorities. Almost 9 percent of the state university 
recipients of bachelor's degrees and 14 percent of Washington school 
children are minorities. 

B. There is evidence that this is a national phenomenon. While 4.9 per- 
cent of white Scholastic Aptitude Test takers in 1983 indicated 
education as their first choice for a college major, only 3.5 percent 
of minorities did so. 

C. The State Board of Education has included a generic competency in 
multicultural and multiethnic education in its outcome standards for 
approved teacher preparation programs. The satisfaction of this 
requirement may be imperative given the relative shortage of minority 
teachers. 
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iBBiie ^: Majors for Elementary Certification 



The Council for Poataaoondary Education recommends that 
tha Stata Board of Education and the inatitutione aaak 
waye to divaraify tha mojora of alamantory certifica- 
tion oandidatee, including, perhopa, reducing tha 
numbara of adueation-ralatad fialda in which atudanta 
may major, limiting enrollmenta in education-related 
major a, roiaing admission standards to adueation- 
ralatad mojora, intanaifiad recruitment of elementary 
teacher a among majore in other departmental specially 
deeigned programe that permit bachelor* a degree holder a 
in other fielde to prepare ae elementary teacher e in a 
reaaonable period of time, or loan forgiveneee programe 
for atudanta in apaoifio non-education majors who 
prepare and serve ae elementary teacher a. 



Findings : 



B. 



C 



t« P f2f S " °5 ? lementar y teachers at the five public universities 
in 1982-83 majored in one of four education-related fields—elementary 
education, special education, early childhood education, or reading. 

k small proportion of elementary teachers majored in the basic teaching 
subjects— 13 percent in social science, 5 percent in English, and less 
than 2 percent each in natural science and mathematics. 

The Temporary Committee has recommended that all certification candi- 
dates be required to complete a subject-matter major and additional 
work in a second academic field. This recommendation recognizes that 
elementary students may benefit from instruction by teachers with a 
command ot these basic subjects but fails to acknowledge that such 
students may also benefit from contact with teachers who have a strong 
background in reading or child development, for example. The problem 
appears to be more a lack of diversity in the academic backgrounds of 
elementary teachers than that some teachers have professionally 
oriented backgrounds. 

D. The Education Deans' Task Force has proposed that elementary teachers 
be required to have a subject matter major which may include an inter- 
disciplinary major of 60 quarter hours in two basic school subjects. 
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Issue 5; Subject Matter Preparation for Secondary Teachers 



The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that 
the State Board of Education reassess and more 
rigorously define its requirements for supporting 
endorsements. 

The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that 
teachers granted supporting secondary school endorse- 
ments be required to pass their institutions 9 
comprehensive subject matter assessments. This policy 
may necessitate a two-tiered assessment system^ one 
assessment that all endorsed students must pass and an 
additional assessment for majors. 



Findings: 

A* Although there is some variation among institutions, the course work 
required for majors appears to be reasonably extensive an** demanding* 

B* Requirements for supporting endorsements at some institutions appear to 
be minimal in both quantity and level of preparati a. 

C. Some students are endorsed for completing the minimum required course 
work, in some cases as little as 20 quarter hours* 

D. Because the State Board of Education requires initial and new continu- 
ing certificate holders to be assigned in their fields of endorsement, 
the demand for supporting endorsements may increase considerably* 
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Issue 6: Extended Field Work 



• The Council for Peetseoondary Education recommends that 
the State Board of Education and the institutions 
implement extended field experience models for all 
students preparing for teacher certification. Eictended 
field experience should be defined broadly enough to 
encourage institutions to tailor their programs to the 
needs of their students and the strengths of their 
faculties and to respond to contemporary research on 
teacher preparation* 

e The Council for Post secondary Education recommends 
that* in implementing these extended field experience 
models^ institutions should explore alternatives to 
enhance student supervision. 



Findings: 

A* The State Board of Education currently requires approved programs to 
include a sequence of planned field work assignments culminating in a 
minimum of eight weeks of student teaching. 

B. Student teaching at all public universities except Washington State 
University exceeds the State Board minimum. 

C. All public university programs except Western Washington's campus-based 
option require students to spend a reasonable amount of time in the 
field before they enter student teaching, at least 75 hours. 

D. Four universities currently operate extended field experience programs 
in which students are assigned at least half time in the field for one 
or more quarters prior to full-time student teaching. These programs 
are options at Central and Western Washington Universities; they are 
mandatory at Seattle Pacific University and the University of Washing- 
ton. 

E. The amount of field experience that students in these extended programs 
accrue is significantly greater than that gained by students in other 
programs—almost 200 hours more on the average. 
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Issue 6: Extended Field Work 
(Continued) 



F. Research at the University of Washington has demonstrated that students 
in the University's current field-based program received higher 
evaluatious of teaching competence both during student teaching and at 
the end of their first year of paid experience than did students in the 
University's previously available campus-based program* (Jack Beal and 
Norma Dimmitt, "A Comparison of Participant Performance and Attitudes 
in Two Teacher Prepartion Patterns," University of Washington College 
of Education, 1975*) 

G. This research suggests the general superiority of significantly 
extended field work programs but does not establish a specific optimum 
length or configuration for that extended field worV* These are issues 
thpt have not yet been settled by research* 

H. The Temporary Committee has recommended that teacher preparation pro- 
grams include supervised clinical experience equal to at least two 
quarters of academic credit* the requirement of a specific amount of 
academic credit for field work may discourage institutions from offer- 
ing courses which combine field experience with academic study and may 
conflict with some independent institutions 1 regulations about the 
granting of academic credit* 

I* The Education Deans 1 Task Force has called for ^multiple, extended, and 
integrated field experiences which are started early, are diverse and 
are continuous" in addition to at least ten weeks of student teaching* 

J* The implementation of more field work would place additional demands on 
institutions 1 current arrangements for field supervision* Indivi- 
dually, and as the ICAO Task Force, the public university Education 
Deans have expressed the need to reexamine and improve field super- 
vision* The Temporary Committee has recomended a reduced student- 
faculty ratio for university faculty involved in supervision* 
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Issue 7 i Mandatory Five-Year or Postgraduate Preparation Programs 



• The Council for Postsecondary Education supports the 

Washington Business Roundtable 9 s recommendation againet 
mandating increased teacher preparation program length. 
At the same time* the Council encourages individual 
institutions to consider graduate-level preparation 
programs as one possible way to improve teacher educa- 
tion* 



Findings: 

A. The State Board of Education currently requires at least a bachelor's 
degree for initial teacher certification and an additional year of 
college work for continuing certification. 

B. Actual minimum initial certification program requirements—including 
major, minor, distribution, and professional education 
requirements — total on average about 90 percent of the minimum college 
credits required for the bachelor's degree* 

C. On the average, initial elementary certificate earners at the five 
public universities in 1982-83 completed the equivalent of two-and-a- 
half quarters and initial secondary certificate earners completed 
three-and-a-half quarters of college work beyond the minimum require- 
ments for the bachelor's degree. 

D. The State Board of Education's Professional Education Advisory 
Committee and the Washington Business Roundtable have recommended 
against mandating five-year or postgraduate programs. In particular, 
the Roundtable expressed concern that such requirements might discour- 
age college students from preparing as teachers and might limit entry 
into teaching by individuals with initial degrees in other fields. 

E. The Temporary Committee has withdrawn their interim recommendation for 
a five-year initial preparation program as a result in large part of 
testimony from expert witnesses, including Dr. William Katz, Dean of 
Eastern Washington University's School of Human Learning and Develop- 
ment. In his testimony, Dr. Katz emphasized that the question of 
program length is secondary to those of program appropriateness and 
quality. Be suggested that artificial time constraints on preparation 
progrtmr could be unfair to the moot motivated and capable students who 
may be able to meet the institutions' and the state's standards in 
fewer than five years. 
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Issue 7: Mandatory Five-Year or Postgraduate Preparation Programs 
(Continued) 



F. The Washington Education Association supports the implementation of 
two- or three-year graduate-level preparation programs based on the 
recommendation of the WEA-sponsored Washington Commission on Educa- 
tional Excellence. The Commission emphasised the extensive knowledge 
of subject matter and pedagogy necessary for good teaching and 
suggested that graduate status would improve funding and staffing of 
preparation programs. 
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II. Summary of Major Findings 



*. The Curre nt State Certification System 

The central rationale for state certification of teachers is that 
regulation is necessary to avoid the individual and social risks of 
incompetent teaching and to promote competent teaching. 

Washington's current certification system, in which individuals are 
granted a certificate upon completion of a collegiate program periodi- 
cally judged satisfactory according to general process and outcome 
standards, appears to provide the state with reasonable control over 
the competence of teachers in light of the difficulties of defining 
and measuring competence and of the need for efficiency in state 
government. 

There in evidence that the State Board of Education and the staff of 
the Office of the Superintendent for Public Instruction are reasonably 
vigilant in the enforcement of prevailing standards for approved 
programs. 

There is evidence that the State Board and OSH staff are actively 
involved in the review of the adequacy of current certification 
regulations. 



B. Approved Initial T eaching Certificate Programs 

Sixteen Washington institutions operate initial teacher certification 
programs approved by the State Board of Education. 

General University Requirements 

• The minimum amount of course work required for the bachelor's degree 
and certification ranges from 180 to 192 quarter hours at the 16 
institutions. Only two institutions, Seattle University and Northwest 
College, require more credits for certification than for other under- 
graduate programs. 

• Though the specific requirements vary considerably, bachelor's degree 
and certification programs require students to spend on the average 
about one-third oi their undergraduate careers meeting breadth or 
distribution requirements— an average of about 4 percent of the mini- 
mum graduation requirements in literacy courses, 11 percent in arts 
and humanities courses, 7 percent in history and social science 
courses, 7 percent in mathematics and science courses, and 2 percent 
in other courses. 
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Program Admission Requirements 

• All 16 institutions require a minimum cumulative grade point average 
for admission to teacher preparation that is above their own cumula- 
tive grade point requirement for graduation. 

• All 16 institutions require admitted students to have passed a written 
test in English. 

• Fourteen require admitted students to have passed a written test in 
mathematics. 

Retention and Exit Requirements 

• Ten institutions require certification students to achieve a cumula- 
tive grade point average at program completion that is higher than 
that generally required for graduation. 

• Eight institutions require certification students to achieve a grade 
point average in their majors that is higher than that generally 
required for graduation. 

• Twelve institutions require students to earn specified minimum grades 
or averages in required education courses* 

Course Requirements 

• This report analyses seven different teaching endorseuen programs at 
all the Washington institutions that offer them— elementary certifica- 
tion with an education-related major or specialisation, elementary 
certification with an English major, and secondary certification with 
biology, English, history, mathematics, and social studies majors. 

• In all seven of these programs, a minimum of about 90 percent on 
average of an undergraduate's time is spent meeting the specified 
requirements for the degree and the certificate. 

• Secondary certificate earners in these programs are required on 
average to spend about one-third of their total graduation require- 
ments in their majors and about one-fourth of those requirements in 
education courses. 

• Elementary education majors/ specialists spend on average about half of 
their total graduation requirements in education-related course work. 

• Elementary certificate earners with English majors spend on average 
about one-fourth of their total graduation time in English courses and 
over one-third of those requirements in education-related courses. 

• The primary difference between elementary and secondary preparation 
programs is that elementary programs require on average about twice as 
much curriculum and methods course work. 
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5! "Portant variation in the professional education requirements at 
the different institutions is that some programs offer students the 
opportunity for extended field experience prior to student teaching. 

iifil S ?• ?5 Universit y and the University of Washington, these 
extended field programs are mandatory for all students; at Central 
Washington University and Western Washington University they are 
options. J 

* This report also analyses the course work for additional secondary 
teaching endorsements in biology, English, history, mathematics, and 
social studies required of teachers with majors in other subjects. 

* On the average it takes a little less than the equivalent of two 
quarters of full-time study to add an endorsement in one of these 
subjects to one's secondary teaching certificate. This represents 
less than half the average requirements of the majors in these sub- 

J G Ct 8 « 

* 5*" A' .?»«"«•"• «ri«ion among the in.titution. 1 requirement. 
^40 ,».r l t.r' 1 h:„r.:' e " e "• , " bi ° l0gy ' *— *° 

Field Work Requirements 

e The specific field work requirements were analyzed only at the five 
public universities. 

* »Y erage » e^mentary certification programs at these five public 
institutions require students to spend the equivalent of about 17 full- 
time weeks in field work, ranging from about ten to about 22 weeks. 

* ^.t*? average, secondary certification programs at the five public 
institutions require students to spend the equivalent of about 15 full- 
time weeks in field work, ranging from about ten to about 20 weeks. 

* J?? «P«i«ce programs at Central, Western, and the 
University of Washington require students to spend the equivalent of 
about six more fuli-time weeks in the field than other p^ams! 

* °£ Wit - Wh0 ? * 8tudent wiU 8tudent teach « usually made 

27Sl2?f y i Un i Ve " ity 8U P erv »°". "horl administrators, and 
the teacher involved. 

s Universities appear to have less say in field placements prior to 
student teaching except in the extended field experience program?. 

» Cooperating teachers receive little or no compensation for their 
assistance to student teachers, no more than $60 per quarter. 

' ^"^eaSLT" 0 " ° b8erVe 8tUdentS £r0n t0 ^ duri °* 
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The optimum number of students supervised by a full-time supervisor 
ranges from 16 to 25 students at the five universities. 

The five public institutions are all considering or experimenting with 
alternative procedures for supervising student teachers. 

Each institution formally evaluates student teachers at least twice 
during student teaching using an institutionally developed instrument 
that emphasises the state's generic competencies for teachers. 



C« Characte ristics of First Teaching Certificate Completers 
Demographic Characteristics: 

• About one-third of the students certified through the five public 
institutions in 1982-83 were at the "traditional" age of college 
graduation, 21 or 22 years old. The average age of certificate 
earners was about 26. 

• Women constituted about 85 percent of the recipients of elementary 
certificates and about half of the secondary certificate recipients. 

• Minorities constituted only 4.4 percent of all certificate earners, a 
proportion somewhat smaller than that for minority baccalaureate 
degree recipients and considerably smaller than that of minority 
school children. 

• The two research universities, University of Washington and Washington 
State University, trained about a third of the first teaching certifi- 
cate earners in public universities even though they enrolled over 60 
percent of the undergraduates in those universities. 

Certification Characteristics: 

• Fifty-three percent of the certificate earners at the five public 
universities received elementary endorsement; 42 percent received 
secondary endorsement, and 8 percent received K-12 endorsement. 

• Physical education and social studies were the most frequent fields of 
secondary certification. 

• There is little evidence of institutional specialization in the 
preparation of secondary teachers in particular fields. 

• Most students, about 75 percent, complete the bachelor's degree and 
teacher preparation at the same time. Students at the University of 
Washington are a significant exception to this pattern. 
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Academic Characteristics: 

* ^f^! U, "? lat u Ve colle ?!.* rad e P<>"t average as a measure of academic 
£2£3L\1 c « ti£icate "™ e » Wea' to be somewhat more 
TihoTe" talented on ^erage than their institutions' graduates as 

e Nearly two-thirds of elementary teachers majored in one of four 

«ia!nr^I la . tedf t el i 8 ~ early childh o<> d . elementary education, 
SmSm^J ;P?cial education. The University of Washington is an 
exception to this pattern. 

mathematics, and social studies were endorsed on the basis of a major 
in the field. The percentages at Eastern Washington University and 
Washington State University were considerably lower. ver81ty ana 

* °y e 5 85 P e "«* of certificate earners had grade point averages in 

.ve e r r a 8 :: j :oo 8 v: b 3°:5 e o?- 75 - 27 percent had -j« 8 " de 

* liSS'S 1 tea ? hers C0 »Pleted on average 2.6 quarters of college work 
beyond the minmum required for college graduation. The secondary 
teachers examined in this report completed on average f roi 3?4 to 4 7 
quarters of work beyond the graduation minimum* 

* !™.^ e "!? tary and 8econd ary teachers were able to meet degree and 
certification requirements within the minimum required for graduation. 

* f^ e H ta I y ^ ea f he " com P leted on average over five quarters of educa- 
tion department course, and another quarter of education-related 
course work taught in other departments. 

* »!! e t a I e n age8 . £0r b ? th elenent « r y and secondary teachers suggest that 
SSilJ I C ^ P J ete 8 rea80n « bl y Glanced and diverse program of 
studies. Nevertheless, some students took no course work in Enelish 
or in mathematics or in history, for example. English 

* lttZi a ll $ e8CherS ? £ b i olo «y. Relish, history, mathematics, and 
social studies completed on average four or more quarters of course 
work relevant to their fields of endorsement. Some student 

°T letei con8ide "bly less, in a fS calls a I t l?ls 
slightly more than one full-time quarter. as 

* f e «r d8ry ^ aCherS com P leted on average about three ouarters of educa- 
tion department courses and almort another quarter of education- 
related courses in other departmonts. 

Employment : 

* Fewer than half of the certificate earners were able to secure anolov- 
ment as regular classroom teachers. Considerably more? * 



many as three-fourths, vere making a contribution to the state's K-12 
educational system through teaching, substituting, or other work in 
the schools. 



• The percentages of students who find teaching positions vary only 
moderately among the five public universities. 

• The proportions of elementary and secondary certificate earners who 
obtain teaching jobs are about the same. 

• These proportions vary considerably by subject for secondary teachers, 
ranging from two-thirds or more of the special education, mathematics, 
and music teachers to less than one-fourth of the physical education, 
health, and art teachers. 

• High college grades appear to confer some marginal advantage in the 
teaching market. 

• Some certificate earners who graduate in the bottom fifth of their 
college class are hired as teachers. 

e Three-fourths of those who graduate in the top fifth of their class 
remain in education in their first year after college, half as 
teachers, and the remainder as substitutes. 

College Admissions Characteristics 

• The average high school grade point average of certificate earners in 
1982-83 was significantly higher than that for all high school 
students who took the Washington Pre-College Test (WPCT) in 1978; 
certificate earners' WPCT verbal and quantitative test scores were 
somewhat higher on average than those of all test takers. 

• The average high school grade point average of certificate earners in 
1982-83 was about the same as that of all entering freshmen at Wash- 
ington public universities in the fall of 1979; certificate earners' 
WPCT verbal and quantitative test scores were somewhat lower than 
those of all entering university freshmen. 
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III. The Current State Certification System 
A * The totioPale f or and Ev<>lution of R M te Ce rtif iction Policy 

All forms of occupational licensure, of which teacher certification is 
the leading example in this state, involve the government's intervening in 
the free market, m free markets when the full costs of failure and the 
full benefits of success accrue to producers, those producers have the 
greatest incentive to act efficiently. Economists argue that this arrange- 
ment promotes the overall efficiency of the entire economic system even 
though some individual producers may fail and some of the society's 
resources may thereby be squandered. 

The difficulty in education is that the penalties of failure never 
fall exclusively on unsuccessful schools and teachers but also upon 
individual children and others in our society who have been deprived of the 
potential benefits of the full development of those children's talents. It 
is argued, therefore, that the state should intervene in the market for 
education in order to minimis the risks of failure. Ideally, teacher 
certification laws attempt to reduce those risks by making clear evidence 
of teaching competence a condition for employment as a teacher. At the 
same time that we wish to minimise the risks of failure that characterize a 
free market, however, we hope not to interfere with certain advantages of 
the free market-especially, the market's ability to deliver an adequate 
supply of teachers and its incentives for superior performance. 

While the defining purpose of teacher certification is to assure and 
promote the competence of teachers, there are two major difficulties which 
any centralized system for doing so must face. The first is the problem of 
constructing a clear and meaningful definition of competence. The 
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public's goals for education are many, various, and often conflicting* 
Moreover, the local conditions under which those goals are to be achieved 
are equally diverse* As a result, the formulation of a single, widely 
accepted definition of competence that is specific enough to be enforced is 
extraordinarily difficult* Second, the problems of measuring competence 
are formidable* It is simply not feasible for a central certifying 
authority to directly observe and evaluate the thousands of individuals 
seeking certification each year, at least without excessive cost* Nor are 
truly reliable and inexpensive indirect measures of competence, such as 
paper-and-pencil tests, available or appropriate* 

Because of these difficulties in defining and measuring teaching 
competence, the earliest certification regulations focused on the process 
of teacher preparation rather than the product, even though it is the 
quality of the product that matters* These regulations often narrowly 
prescribed the amount and type of college course work required for 
certification in the hope of thereby establishing some measure of control 
over the academic and pedagogical quality of teaching candidates* 
Undoubtedly, such regulations were at least partially successful, but they 
could not guarantee the quality and, to some extent, even the content of 
the required courses* Nor was there any solid evidence that the particular 
mix of courses required necessarily produced the most competent teachers* 
These regulations left certification officials uncertain of the relevance 
of their efforts to their central responsibility—the assurance and promo- 
tion of teaching competence* At the same time, college faculties often 
felt unduly constrained from implementing improvements suggested by recent 
research or necessitated by changing social conditions* 
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In the 1960s, states began to abandon this credit-counting approach 
to certification. Washington was among the leaders in adopting a new 
approach, an approach with tvo significant features. First, the certifying 
authority periodically evaluates and approves entire programs for teacher 
preparation by sending teams of evaluators to the college campuses. 
Second, these evaluator* judge programs not by whether they involve a 
particular course of studies but by whether those programs develop in 
students a set of very general abilities believed to be essential to good 
teaching, what are called in Washington the generic competencies. Certi- 
fication depends, then, upon a student's completing a state-approved 
program in which he or she develops and displays the requisite abilities. 

On the one hand, this approach provides central authorities more 
realistic control over the quality of the process of teacher preparation. 
No longer are authorities involved in granting certification based on the 
completion of appropriately titled courses about which nothing else is 
known. At the same time, this approach establishes a more direct link 
between certification and teaching competence. It meets the problems of 
defining competence by establishing very general criteria to which members 
of the public, teachers, administrators, and college faculties can agree. 
It meets the problem of measuring and enforcing the competency requirements 
by entrusting that evaluation to college faculty members and school 
teachers who have direct experience with the candidate for certification. 
That trust in turn is based upon the judgments of the site evaluation teams 
which have seen the program in operation. Finally, this approach provides 
for a flexibility within programs and a diversity among them that was 
impossible under the credit-counting system. College faculties are free to 
design and modify the course of studies as long as they can make a 
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persuasive case that the prescribed curriculum helps students to acquire 
the generic competencies* 

B. The Certification System in Washington 

Program approval and generic competencies are the central character- 
istics of the current system in this state, the most recent major revision 
of which was enacted in 1978. There are three broad types of regular 
certificates available in Washington — teaching, administration, and educa- 
tional staff associates (counselors, nurses, psychologists, etc.). This 
report focuses on the certification of teachers and will not, therefore, 
deal in any detail with other types of certificates. Each type of certifi- 
cate is issued at two levels, initial and continuing. The issuance of all 
certificates at both levels depends either upon the completion of an 
approved in-state program or upon the completion of a similar program in 
another state. Three special types of certificates may also be issued— a 
consultant special certificate which enables individuals to undertake 
limited and specific teaching assignments when no regularly certified 
teacher is available, a substitute certificate which allows otherwise 
qualified teachers usually without recent enough experience for regular 
certification to substitute for limited periods, and an emergency certifi- 
cate which allows a person who holds the required degree and has 
substantially completed the required preparation program to teach tempo- 
rarily when no regularly certified teacher is available. 

The Program Approval Process. For a program to become approved, the 
sponsoring institution must submit detailed documentation about the program 
to the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (OSPI). After a 




staff review, the program is evaluated on-site by a team which must include 
one representative of the universities, school organisations, and pro- 
fessional organisations. If a team recommends approval, their report is 
forwarded to the State Board of Education. The Board may approve the 
program for from one to five years and may make their approval contingent 
upon the satisfaction of specified conditions. At this time, 16 institu- 
tions operate approved programs under the 1978 standards. A summary of the 
types of currently approved programs is included in Table 1; details about 
teacher preparation programs are included in Appendix A. 

program Approval Standards, All certification programs must meet ten 
basic standards designed to assure the appropriateness of the content and 
criteria of the preparation process and the adequacy of the preparing 
institution's resources: 

1. Cooperation. Programs must be developed with the assistance of a 
program unit representative of the university, the profession, and the 
schools. 

2. Program management. Responsibility and authority for program develop- 
ment, implementation, and evaluation must be clearly assigned. 

3. Program outcomes. Programs must promote students' acquisition of the 
specified generic competencies and must evaluate students in terms of 
those competencies. Institutions must use published standards of the 
National Association State Directors of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation, the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
and of other relevant professional and scholarly associations as 
guides to the interpretation of the generic competencies and to the 
specification of particular program outcomes relevant to those com- 
petencies. 
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libit L Numbers Of Institution. « ith Approved Prawns, \m BtAndarrfa. 



Teaching 
Elementary Teacher 
Secondary Teacher 

Administration 
Superintendent 
Principal 

Program Administrator 

Ed. Staff Associate (ESA) 
Communication Disorders Spec. 
Counselor 
Nurse 

Occupational Therapist 
Physical Therapist 
Psychologist 
Reading Resource Spec. 
Social Worker 



Public Institutions 
Initial Continuing 



Independent Institutions 
Initial Continuing 



TOTALS 
Initial Continuin g 



5* 
5» 



2 
5 
3 



4 
5 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 



2 
5 
3 



4 
5 
2 
1 
1 
4 
5 
1 



11 
10 



2 
6 
3 



0 
7 
2 
1 
0 
1 
2 
0 



0 
7 
2 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 



16 
15 



4 
11 
6 



4 
12 
4 
2 
1 
5 
7 
1 



14 
13 



4 
10 
6 



4 
12 
4 
2 
1 
4 
7 
1 
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4. Selection and retention. Admissions and retention standards must be 
specific, relevant to program objectives, non-discriminatory, and 
strictly enforced. 

5. Individualization. Programs should be flexible enough to accommodate 
a reasonable range of cognitive, social, and cultural differences 
among students. 

6. Field experience. All students must complete a sequence of carefully 
planned field work assignments which is suited to the developing 
abilities of students, adequately supervised, and designed to promote 
the acquisition of the generic competencies. For the initial teaching 
certificate these assignments must include opportunities for observa- 
tion and at least eight weeks of student teaching. 

7. Supervision. Students' progress in the program should be frequently 
monitored, evaluated, and discussed with the students. 

8. Options. Program units are encouraged to develop innovative alterna- 
tives in teacher preparation. 

9. Resources. Program faculty, facilities, library materials, and other 
resources should be sufficient to support the proposed program. 

10. Research and evaluation. Program design and modification should be 
based upon systematic evaluatiou of its results including follow-up on 
its graduates. 

Generic competencies, The program standards require the preparation 
process to focus upon the development in all certification candidates of 
certain general categories of knowledge and skill. Colleges and univer- 
sities .re expected to specify the detailed content of this knowledge and 
skill and to develop activities in which students may acquire them. In 
particular, for all initial certificates candidates should: 
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1. understand and appreciate the vide variety of social, cultural, and 
economic differences and be able to *ork constructively with 
individuals of diverse backgrounds; 

2 W be able to communicate orally and in writing with students, parents, 
and colleagues; 

3. understand the needs and characteristics of exceptional students. 

4. understand the legal rights and responsibilities of the position 
they are preparing for; 

5. understand the organisation aud ethics of the profession; 

6. understand the general structure and purposes of the K-12 educational 
program; and, 

7. be able to communicate with parents and involve them in their 
children's learning. 

In addition, programs for each type of certificate must promote 
generic competencies specific to that professional role. Candidates for 
the initial teaching certificate should: 

8. be able to design and conduct instruction, including necessary reading 
and remedial instruction; 

9. be able to manage the classroom in order to maximize student learning; 
10. have a broad general education and a more extensive command of one or 

more subjects relevant to teaching; (Secondary candidates must meet 
this standard by completing a baccalaureate degree with a major in an 
appropriate academic field. Elementary teachers must hold a baccalau- 
reate degree with a major in an academic field or a teaching 
specialisation. Elementary education majors must include an emphasis 
in an academic field.); 




11. understund the development of students and apply that understanding to 
the design of instruction; and, 

12. be able to discipline students effectively and humanely. 

C. Results of Program Reviews under the 1978 Standards 

AltLough the prevailing standards were adopted in 1978, the State 
Board of Education did not require institutions to comply with those 
standards until September of 1983. At this time, then, all approved pro- 
grams have been reviewed under the 1978 standards. Table 2 indicates the 
number of programs approved in each year since the 1978 standards were 
adopted. In addition, students enrolled in programs prior to their insti- 
tution's approval under the new standards may complete programs approved 
under previous standards. As a result, it may not be until 1986 that all 
first certificate earners at Washington institutions complete programs 
approved under the 1978 standards. 

Table 2. Dates of Pr ogram Approvals under 1978 Standards r 



78/79 79/80 80/81 81/82 82/83 83/84 84/85 

Teacher-initial 0 0 2 5 5 3 1 

Teacher-continuing 0 0 13 6 4 0 

Administrator-initial 1 3 5 4 8* 1 0 

Administrator-continuing 1 3 5 4 7a 1 q 

ESA-initial 1 0 2 10 10«12 2 

ESA-continuing 1 0 2 8 10* 13 2 

a Includes reapproval of one program first approved in 1978-79. 

As noted earlier, these approvals require a positive recommendation of 
the visiting team followed by formal action by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. There are several ways in which the program standards are enforced. 
First, OSPI staff advise proposing institutions about the extent to which 
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their programs meet the standards. Institutions usually do not request a 
site visit until they have some positive indication from staff that 
programs sppear to be approvable. Second, visiting team, have a variety 
of options based upon their evaluation of the proposed programs. They 



can; 



1. give a negative recommendation. These programs are never taken before 
the State Board. Because of the staff advisory process, this is a 
rare occurrence; 

2. give a positive recommendation contingent upon certain conditions 
being satisfied before that recommendation is taken to the State 
Board ; 

3. recommend that the approval period be shorter than the full five 
years. Teams may else recommend an initial short period of approval 
which may be extended to the full five years upon a subsequent 
positive recommendation of an OSPI staff member or one or more team 
members; end, 

4. give a positive recommendation contingent upon the satisfaction of 
certain conditions ^fter approval is granted. The satisfaction of 
these conditions may be determined by a revisit by team members, a 
review by OSPI staff, or a progress report by the institution. 

The State Board does not have the statutory prerogative to disapprove a 
program, but it may place conditions upon its approval. In practice, the 
Board almost always acts as the visiting team recommends. Table 3 sum- 
marizes visiting teams' and the State Board's formal actions under the 1978 
standards. 
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Type of Certification Program 
Teacher Administrator 
Initial Continuing Initial Continuing 



Negative team 
recommendations 

Tean prior conditions for 
positive recommendation 

Length Of SEE App rnvnl 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

Conditions on Approval 

Team re-visit 
Staff review 

Institutional progress report 
Conditional extension of 
approval 

Full approval for 5 years without 
prior or interim conditions 



1 
1 
3 
1 

10 



0 
2 
9 
0 

10 



3 

10 
0 



11 

0 
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This table demonstrates that visiting teams and the State Board have 
been reasonably active in using the available means for holding institu- 
tions to the current standards; fewer than one-fifth of all programs have 
received unconditional approval for the entire five-year period. To be 
sure, the specific nature of the conditions varies a great deal— from 
things as minor as updated documentation on the program to those as major 
as the adding of faculty members. And, because the 1978 standards marked a 
significant departure from previous standards, the incidence of conditional 
recommendations has probably been higher in the past six years than it 
might be in the next six. Nevertheless, it is clear that the visiting 
teams, OSPI staff, and the State Board of Education have been reasonably 
vigilant in the enforcement of the 1978 standards. 

Finally, the staff of the Certification Office at OSPI conducts a 
biennial on-site review of certification and documentation procedures on 
each campus. Apparent irregularities are reported to appropriate institu- 
tional officials and to OSPI's Professional Education Section, which 
administers program approval. 

D. Changes in the Certification System 

The system of teacher certification in the State of Washington is ia 
its general features congruent with the best contemporary thinking on the 
subject. The program approval approach based on both general process and 
outcome standards appears to represent a reasonable way of organizing a 
utate's attempts to control the educational marketplace. Moreover, there 
is evidence that those who manage that system are conscientious in their 
efforts to make the system operate as it is intended to. 
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Reasonable concerns about the system, therefore, reflect questions 
about the details rather than the fundamental design and overall operation 
of that system* Those details are in part the responsibility of the State 
Board and in part that of the institutions, visiting teams, and 08PI staff 
which must interpret and implement the regulations established by the 
Board* 

There is evidence that all of these entities are actively reviewing 
the details of the system. The State Board, after six years of experience 
with the 1978 standards, has recently adopted a series of modifications to 
the certification regulations. These modifications include; 

1, A requirement that admissions criteria to initial teacher certifi- 
tion programs include a minimum cumulative gpa set by the preparing 
institution, 

2, A requirement that all students admitted to teacher preparation pro- 
grams achieve a minimum total standard score of 80 on the verbal and 
quantitative composites of the Washington Pre-College Test, 

3, The development and pilot testing of a state certification examination 
including an observational instrument for evaluating student teaching, 

4, Additions to current generic competencies that (a) provide a more 
detailed specification of the requirements for knowledge of excep- 
tional students, (b) require skills in working with parents and (c) 
require skills in reading instruction, remediation, and computer 
instruction, 

5* A requirement that teachers granted the continuing certificate after 
July 1, 1986, be assigned to teach only in their areas of endorsement. 
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6. A requirement that teachers granted the continuing certificate after 
July 1, 1986, must meet continuing education as well as experience 
criteria for the renewal of the certificate* 

In addition a number of other issues are under study by the State 
Board, its Professional Education Advisory Committee, and 08PI staff: 

1. Requiring initial certification programs to include more than four 
years of undergraduate study. 

2. Requiring initial certification programs to be entirely post- 
baccalaureate* 

3. Reorganising levels of certification to include certification 
specifically for the middle school/ junior high. 

4. Requiring current holders of the continuing or permanent certificate 
to teach only in their areas of endorsement. 

5. Requiring current holders of the continuing or permanent certificate 
to meet continuing education requirements for maintenance of the 
certificate. 

The results of these studies are expected by June 30, 1985, and may lead to 
further Board amendments of the certification regulations. 

Finally, the State Board has urged the funding of two programs which 
affect the continuing education of teachers: 

1. A beginning teacher assistance program which would entail the super- 
vision and assistance of first year teachers by experienced teachers 
who have been trained for that task. 

2. The modification and increased funding of the Inservice Training Act 
of 1977 to permit the establishment of a planned system of inservice 
education in every school district. 

42 
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In addition, the approved programs are constantly under review by the 
universities and the program units. While most of the recent changes in 
programs have been part of the effort to meet the 1978 standards, there is 
evidence that institutions are continuing to modify their programs. The 
section on initial teacher education programs notes some of the changes 
that have been instituted since programs were approved under the 1978 
standards. 
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IV* Approved Initial teaching Certificate Programs 

A. General Requirements for the Bachelor's Degree 

Most certification authorities insist on the importance of distin- 
guishing between baccalaureate degree and certification requirements* The 
completion of a degree, they point out, is not an automatic guarantee of a 
student's ability to perform adequately as an elementary or secondary 
school teacher* 

Nevertheless, the State Board of Education requires candidates for 
certification to hold the bachelor's degree* And, at this time, most 
initial certificate earners complete all or most of the certification 
requirements while they are working toward the degree* Therefore, bacca- 
laureate programs are both part of the minimum requirements for certifica- 
tion and a context or set of constraints within which certification 
programs are necessarily designed* 

The details of any specific institution's requirements for the bacca- 
laureate degree are usually very complicated* But the requirements of all 
the institutions with approved programs in Washington have three general 
features: 

1* Minimum standards for the overall quantity and quality of st!v*ent 

academic work* These include a minimum number of college credits and 

a minimum cumulative grade point average* 
2* Breadth requirements* These usually require the student to take a 

minimum number of credits in a few broadly defined categories* 
3* Depth requirements* These are requirements to complete a major and in 

some institutions a minor* 
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Overall quantity and Quality r equirement s. As indicated in Table 4, 
the minimum number of credits for the bachelor's degree at any institution 
vith an approved program is 180 quarter hours or its equivalent in semester 
hours (1 Bern. hr. - 1.5 q. hr.) or semester course credits (1 8 em. course - 
5 q. hrs. at Whitvorth and 6 q. hrs. at University of Puget Sound). Seven 
of the 16 institutions, including all five public institutions, require 180 
q. hrs. The other requirements range from 186 q. hrs. at Whitman to 192 
q. hrs. at Gonzaga, Pacific Lutheran, University of Puget Sound, cud Walla 
Walla College. Only two institutions, Seattle University, and Northwest 
College (190 q. hrs.) generally require more credits for education students 
than for students in other programs (180 q. hrs. at Seattle University and 
183 q. hrs. at Northwest). However, as we shall see, it is in some few 
instances impossible to meet certification program requirements within the 
minimum graduation requirements. 

All of the 16 institutions require a minimum cumulative g.p.a. of 2*0 
for all bachelor's degrees. In many instances, certification program 
requirements exceed these university-wide minimums. 

Breadth requirements. These requirements for certification candidates 
are summarised in Table 4. In 14 of the cases, these requirements are 
largely identical with university-wide standards for all degree programs. 
At the University of Washington, the standards are specific to the college 
in which the students are enrolled; that is, there are no university-wide 
requirements. The requirements at Gonzaga include distinctive requirements 
for special education and physical education majors only. In several 
cases, education students are required to take particular courses to meet 
the requirements. 
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Tibli 4, Suaaary of Ctniral Univereity Courti lequirneoU for tbi Bachelor's Digrtt for Education Student i. 
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36! 


36! 


12 


20 


0 


4 


44 


64 


7! 


11! 


0! 


2! 


24! 


36! 


20 


35 


0 


15 


60 


105 


11! 


19! 


0! 


8! 


33! 


58! 


10 


10 


0 


0 


28 


28 


8! 


B! 


0! 


02 


23! 


23! 


12 


12 


2 


10 


41 


49 


10! 


10! 


2! 


8! 


34! 


41! 


7 


23 


0 


0 


55 


81 


4! 


13! 


0! 


0! 


31! 


45! 


10 


10 


0 


0 


52 


52 


8! 


8! 


0 


0! 


41! 


412 


7 


7 


2 


2 


48 


48 


5! 


5! 


2! 


2! 


38! 


382 


9 


9 


0 


0 


36 


36 


7! 


7! 


0! 


0! 


29! 


292 


15 


15 


5 


14 


73 


73 


8! 


8! 


3! 


7! 


38! 


382 


8 


8 


12 


12 


48 


48 


6! 


5! 


9! 


92 


38! 


382 


7 


8 


2 


2 


36 


37 


6! 


7! 


2! 


2! 


30! 


312 


10 


10 


0 


0 


75 


81 


6! 


6! 


0! 


0! 


42! 


452 



45 



Table 4, (coot.) Suoury of Gmtril Onivereity Courie Requirements for the Bschelor'e Degree for Educetion Students, 



Specific. Courie Credit Requireaente Total 

Unite Totel Literecy" Arte and History and Matheietici OthereT Specific 
of c " dit » Huaanitieec Social Science 0 end Science' Dncleseifieble f Course 

Credi | for Requirementeb 
Deed* Greduetion Mio* Max Hin Hex Min Hex Hin Hu Hin Hsx Hin Max 



Seattle Onivereity qb 


190 


5 


5 


2 of lotel Credite 


1001 


32 


32 


Dnivereity of Puget Sound 8C 


32 


2 


2 


2 of lotel Credite 


1001 


62 


62 


Villi Villi College QB 


192 


8 


16 


1 of lotel Credite 


1002 


42 


82 


Vhitaan College SB 


124 


0 


6 


2 of Totel Credite 


1002 


02 


52 


Vhitworth College gC 


38 


1 


1 


2 of Totel Credite 


1002 


32 


32 


Average Fercentege of Totel Credits 




42 


62 


Lowest Fercentage Required 




02 


32 


Bighest Fercentege Required 




82 


92 



30 


30 


15 


15 


10 


10 


0 


0 


60 


60 


162 


162 


62 


62 


52 


52 


02 


02 


322 


32! 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


0 


0 


11 


11 


92 


92 


92 


92 


92 


92 


02 


02 


342 


341 


28 


36 


12 


20 


12 


16 


2 


22 


74 


86 


152 


192 


62 


102 


62 


82 


12 


112 


392 


451 


14 


26 


0 


18 


6 


12 


4 


10 


48 


48 


112 


212 


02 


152 


52 


102 


32 


82 


392 


391 


4 


4 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


5 


11 


13 


112 


112 


32 


32 


52 


52 


82 


132 


292 


341 


112 


132 


72 


92 


72 


92 


22 


42 


342 


381 


52 


52 


02 


32 


42 


52 


02 


02 


232 


232 


222 


222 


112 


192 


112 


192 


92 


132 


422 


582 



JQB ■ quarter bouts; SB ■ eeneitet hours; SC ■ seaeeter course credits. ' """" ' ' * 

"Literacy courses include those in writing snd communication, 

jArte snd humanities include courses in litereture, ert, music, philosophy, religion, end related fielde. 
History and socisl science include coureee in history, psychology, sociology, snthropology, econonice, geography, and related fielas. 
•Math and acience include coureee in latheoatica, biology, cheaietry, physics, snd releted fielde, 

This category includes coureee in phyeicel educetion, foreign lenguege, snd education ae well ae requirements thst are interdisciplinary or so general 
that they cennor be classified in e epecific dieciplinary cstegory. 

8Diff erences between the ainiaua end aexitua requireaente in any category aay reeult froa flexibility in the requirenente, differences in credit for 
coureee that satisfy the requireaente, or requirement! thet depend upon studente' high school bsckground or their performance on placement examinations. 

"Beciuie aone specific field requirenente are flexible, the total minimum and maximum requirements msy not be equel to the sua of the minimum or 
maximums in the five fields, 
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In order to include the requirements of all institutions in a single 
table, the requirements were classified in five broad categories — 
literacy, humanities, history and social science, mathematics and science, 
and others. This classification inevitably masks a greal deal of the 
richness and specificity of the requirements at any particular institution. 

It was also necessary to indicate a maximum and a minimum number of 
credits required in each category. Some institutions allov students to 
"test out" of certain requirements either by passing a placement examina- 
tion or by satisfactory achiev^en^ in high school courses. Some also 
allov students a certain degree of flexibility in meeting the require- 
ments. Eastern Washington University, for instance, requires at least 44 
q. hrs. of credit with a minimum of 12 q. hrs. each in humanities, social 
science, and math/r ~ience. The remaining eight hours may be taken in any 
tvo of these three categories. 

In any case, the indicated minimums are absolute. Thus one can be 
assured, for instance, that any current graduate of Eastern Washington vill 
have taken at least 12 q. hrs. of humanities courses. 

Several general observations about these requirements may be made: 

• Students on average spend roughly a third of their total time in 
college meeting these breadth requirements with no one spending less 
than about one fourth of his or her total time. 

• All students must meet basic literacy requirements either by satis- 
factory college course work or by "testing out" of such requirements. 

• All students must take at least some college course work in the 
humanities and in math/science* 
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• Students at all institutions but one are required to take course work 
in history/social science. 

• DeBpite these commonalities , the general university course require- 
ments vary considerably from one institution to another. 

B. Admissions, Retention, and Exit Requirements for Initial Teaching 
Certificate Programs 

Appendix B includes an updated version of material originally 
compiled by the Washington Council of Deans and Directors of Education and 
summarizes the admissions, retention, and exit requirements for each of the 
16 institutions with approved initial teaching certificate programs. 
Again, because of the need to use a uniform format, some of the detail of 
those requirements has been lost. In addition, because these standards are 
under review, many of them may change in the near future. Several general 
observations may be made about the admissions requirements: 

• All approved programs 1 admissions requirements include both minimum 
performance in college work and on special examinations. 

• Since 1980, at least 11 institutions, including all five public 
institutions, have increased their admissions standards. 

• All 16 institutions require a minimum overall gpa or gpa in the 
general university course requirements for admission to teacher pre- 
paration. 

• All of the institutions set the general gpa admission requirement 
above the institution's cumulative gpa requirement for graduation. 

• All institutions require admitted students to pass some form of test 
in the use of written English. 



Six institutions require a minimum performance in a college English 
course* 

Fourteen of the .16 institutions require admitted students to pass some 
form of test in mathematics* 

One of the remaining tvo institutions requires a minimum performance 
in a specific college mathematics course for admission; the other 
requires satisfactory completion of a college mathematics course for 
elementary students to exit from the program* 

Three institutions permit students vho do not attain minimum scores on 
English or mathematics tests to demonstrate basic skills in alterna- 
tive ways (minimum performance in college English courses at Eastern 
Washington University and Washington State University, in a college 
mathematics course at Washington State University , and in reading, 
spelling, and math "labs" at Seattle Pacific University)* 
retention and exit requirements tend to focus on college achievement: 
All institutions implicitly require satisfactory completion of certif- 
ication program, major, and other baccalaureate degree requirements* 
All students vho complete the certification program simultaneously 
with the bachelor's degree have to meet minimum gpa requirements in 
the major and in all college work either through explicit program 
requirements or through the institution's general graduation require- 
ments* 

Ten of the 16 institutions require a higher cumulative gpa for 
certification than that generally required for the bachelor's degree* 
Eight institutions require a higher gpa in the major than is generally 
required for the bachelor's degree* 
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• Twelve institutions require specified minimum grades or averages in 
required education courses* 

e None of the institutions administers a written test as an exit require- 
ment* 

• All institutions implicitly require satisfactory completion of student 
teaching as judged by the university supervisor. 

C. Course Requirements 

There ar<! nearly 600 SBE-approved teaching endorsement progrsms at 16 
institutions in Washington. While many programs at an institution share 
some similar requirements, there are significant differences among programs 
even at the same level of endorsement. At Central Washington University, 
for example, with 26 permissable majors and two main options in the teach- 
ing core, there are at least 52 distinct courses of study which a student 
might pursue in order to become an elementary school teacher. 

To make this analysis manageable, therefore, it has been necessary to 
focus on particular programs from among the multitude offered. At the 
elementary level, two programs from each institution were selected — one 
involving a major in eduation or a specifically teaching-oriented field and 
one including a major in English or language arts. These two programs are 
representative of the two categories of majors permitted for elementary 
teachers by the State Board, an academic field or a teaching specializa- 
tion. Five secondary programs at each institution were selected for 
analysis — programs with majors in biology, English, history, mathematics, 
and social studies. These five programs represent what are generally 
viewed as "solids" in the secondary school curriculum. In addition, these 
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appear to be among the most frequently taught subjects in Washington 
secondary schools. Finally, although not every institution offers a 
program in these subjects, they are^among the most frequently offered 
programs* 

Appendix C includes statistical analyses of each of these seven pro- 
grams at the sixteen institutions* There are two tables for each program* 
The first analyzes all the required course work in the program, including 
that in the major, required minors, professional teaching core, and general 
university course requirements* The second analyses *n greater detail the 
education-related course work identified in the first table* 

Several things should be noted in reading and interpreting these 
tables: 

1* These figures represent the absolute minimum of course work needed to 
meet the requirements* When possible, courses that meet more than one 
requirement were selected — courses in the major or minor that would 
meet, for instance, ethnic studies requirements in the teaching core 
or general university course requirements* It was also assumed that 
the minimum general university course requirements were applicable* 
Depending, then, on a particular student's educational background or 
on his/her specific course selections, it may take considerably more 
college work to meet the rjequirements. 

2* To prevent confusion, courses taken to meet requirements in left-hand 
columns that also meet requirements in subsequent columns are omitted 
from the totals in those subsequent columns* 

3* The totals for education-related course work are maximums. That is, 
if appropriate education-related courses are available to meet anv of 
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the major, minor! teaching, or general requirements, those courses 
vere assumed to be included. In some cases, then, students may be 
able to meet the requirements with less education-related and more non- 
education course work* 

A great deal of information is included in these tables. In order to 
look for some general patterns in the data, it may be useful to compare 
only the averages for each type of program. The average overall require- 
ments for all seven programs are summarized in Table 5. 

Several observations are appropriate: 

• About 90Z of an undergraduate's time is spent meeting the specified 
requirements for the degree and the certificate. At least one program 
in four of the seven program areas exceeds 100Z of minimum graduation 
requirements. 

• The remaining 10Z, representing just over one full-time quarter term, 
is all the student has available for intellectual and career explora- 
tion through free electives* 

Table 5* Average Overall Program Requirements as a Percentage of Total 

Graduation Requirements, ____ 

Education-Related Non-Education 



Courses Courses Total 

Elem* Ed. Specialisation 51Z 38Z 89Z 

Elem. cert* vith English major 38Z 51Z 89Z 

Sec. cert.— biology major 26Z 65Z 92Z 

Sec* cert* — English major 30Z 58Z 88Z 

Sec* cert* — history major 26Z 62Z 88Z 

Sec. cert.-- math major 28Z 61Z 88Z 

Sec* cert. — soc. studies major 28Z 66Z 95Z 



• The exploration possible through the general university course 

requirements is somewhat more restricted for education students than 
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for others because education students, especially at the elementary 
level, are often required to take specific courses to meet those 
requirements. 

• Elementary programs require students to spend at least a third of 
their undergraduate careers in professionally oriented course work. 
Some require much more, almost two-thirds in some cases. 

• Secondary programs require students to spend about one-fourth of their 
time, the equivalent of a year of full-time study, in professionally 
oriented course work. Some require as much as 40Z of a student's time 
in professional study. 

Table 6 summarises the way in which the required education course work 
is distributed in the different programs. Again, certain patterns can be 
discerned: 

• The major difference between elementary and secondary programs lies in 
the number of curriculum and teaching methods courses required. 
Elementary programs in general include twice as many of these courses. 

• Elementary programs consistently include teaching content courses, 
courses in subject matter designed for teachers and taught by non- 
education faculty. 

• Secondary programs tend not to include teaching content courses 
although these courses are more readily available at some institutions 
than others. 

• Student teaching represents the single largest category of profes- 
sional preparation in secondary programs, accounting for about a third 
of the education course requirements. Student teaching represents 
only about a fifth of the professional preparation of elementary 
teachers. 
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Tible 6, Education Count tiquirtunti - Avtrign in Seven Pro|rn Cittgorleo, 



Frogri 



Cowil Uautrtunti 11 1 Percentile of Totil Crid iti for Graduation 
Content id, Fijcb, Curricului, Field 

for Founditiou indBuun Material! Work 
Teacheri 1 ud Otheri b Dtvelopnent c indhithodi*' Courses* 



Student 
fetching* 



Elmntiry Ed, SMciiliution 


Hi 


A! 


7* 


ne t 

21! 


u 


10Z 


ZlMentairy Cert, vith logliih ujor 


« 


31 


» 


1« 


3Z 


SZ 


Secondary Cert, vith Biology ujor 


oz 


31 


5Z 


n 


» 


« 


Secondary Cert, vith Englieh ujor 


It 


31 


52 


n 


31 




Secondary Cert, vith Biitory ujor 


n 


3Z 


» 


6Z 


3Z 


9Z 


Secondary Cert, vith Math ujor 


u 


31 


» 


7Z 


3Z 


« 


Seconary Cert, vith Social Studiei ujor 


iz 


4! 


5Z 


SZ 


2Z 


9Z 



•Subject utter courses, utually taught outiide education departaenti, thet are listed u ipecifically intended for proipective teecheri. Hoit frequently 
utneutics and Ingush couriet. 

General introductory courtei; couriei in the eociil, philotophictl, tnd hiitorictl founditiou of education; and occnionally couriet not clmifiible in 
any other category. 

'Required courses in psychology, vhether or not they are taught vithin education departaenti. 
Courses in the design of interaction tnd in general and tubject-utter-tpecific nethodi of teaching. 

•Couriet ipecifically and priutily focuiing npon practical vork vith itudenti, in ichooli, or in other agencies nerving ichool-tge children. Required 
couriet lilted in other categories uy include field vork. 4 
Couriei involving itudenti' full-tine participation in schools, uiually the culniniting requirement of the tetcher preparation sequence. 
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• These averages conceal one important difference , perhaps the major 
difference 9 among institutions 1 programs. Four universities 
Central Washington, Seattle Pacific, the University of Washington and 
Western Washington — offer extended field experience programs in 
which students spend from half to all of their time in schools for at 
least two quarters. These programs also include the offering of 
college courses at the field sites. At Central and Western these 
extended field programs are options; at Seattle Pacific and the 
University of Washington, they are mandatory for all students. 

• The disciplinary study of education — its history, sociology, 
economics, and philosophy — represents a very small part of teacher 
preparation, usually one general course if it is required at all. 
Additional subject endorsements. Students can become certified to 

teach particular subjects at the secondary level not only by majoring in 
those subjects but also by completing a supporting endorsement program 
while majoring in another subject. Table 7 summarizes the requirements of 
these supporting endorsement programs for each of the five subjects under 
study here. Because these programs may be completed by already certified 
teachers who wish to add an endorsement to their certificates, the require- 
ments are reported in credit hours or course credits rather than in per- 
centage of graduation requirements. To facilitate comparisons, average 
requirements for the major in these subjects, translated into quarter 
hour 8, are reported in Table 8. 
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Iible 7, Requirenentt for Endoricment in Additional Secondary School leiching Subjects 



TaachiM Subjects 

Doit 

of Biology English BUtory Mathematics Social Btudiai 

tnttitution Credits 1 * Ed, Non-Ed. Total Ed, Non-Ed. Total Ed, Non-Ed, Total Ed. Hon-Ed. Total Ed, Non-Ed. Total 



Central Haabington Dniveraity 


QH 


5 


35 


40 


3 


20 


23 


0 


20 


20 


6 


27 


33 


mm 




mm 


neetern vaaniniton uuivereity 




n 
U 


9n 
iv 










ft 

u 


id 


ID 


t 

V 


10 

1 7 


iJ 


ft 

V 




m 


Dnivaraity of Haabington 


QH 


0 


29 


29 


8 


25 


33 


3 


30 


33 


15 


18 


33 


mm 






waanington state univaraity 


QD 


J 




lo 


4 
J 




10 


J 


1Q 
ID 


Li 


A 
U 


lfi 
ID 


10 


J 


10 


11 
21 


Waatarn Haabington Dnivaraity 


QH 


0 


25 


25 


4 


20 


24 


0 


35 


35 


4 


28 


32 


3 


29 


32 


Consaga Dnivaraity 


BE 


3 


20 


23 


3 


20 


23 


3 


20 


23 


3 


20 


23 


3 


20 


23 


Heritage College 


SH 


H 


mm 




2 


16 


18 








mm 






0 


16 


16 


Pacific Lutheran Dniveraity 


SB 


mm 




mm 


6 


12 


18 


2 


16 


18 


2 


18 


20 


2 


16 


18 


St. Kartin'a College 


SH 


0 


16 


16 


0 


16 


16 


0 


16 


16 


0 


16 


16 


0 


16 


16 


Seattle Pacific Dniveraity 


QH 


0 


20 


20 


0 


20 


20 


0 


20 


20 


0 


20 


20 








Seattle Dniveraity 


QH 


0 


30 


30 


10 


15 


25 


0 


35 


35 


0 


30 


30 








University of Puget Sound 


SC 


0 


5 


5 


0 


5 


5 


0 


6 


6 


mm 


mm 








mm 


Wall* Villa College 


QH 


0 


27 


27 


6 


27 


33 


0 


28 


28 


0 


28 


28 








Vbitaan College 


SB 


0 


16 


16 


0 


18 


18 


0 


20 


20 


0 


16 


16 








Vhitvorth College 


SC 


0 


5 


5 


1 


4 


5 


0 


5 


5 


1 


6 


7 




mm 


mm 


Average 6 


QH 


1 


26 


27 


4 


23 


27 


1 


27 


28 


3 


24 


27 


2 


26 


28 


Loveat 6 


QH 


0 


20 


20 


0 


15 


20 


0 


18 


16 


0 


18 


20 


0 


24 


24 


Highest* 


QH 


5 


35 


40 


10 


30 


34.5 


4.5 


36 


36 


15 


30 


35 


4.5 


30 


34.5 



a Theae are minimum requireaenti either for atudenta completing initial secondary certification programs vith majors in other subjects or for already 
certified teachers vho wish to be recommended for additional endoraeaenta. 
\i ■ Quarter Hours, SH ■ Seaeater Hours, SC ■ Semester Course Credits. 

c Theae are couraea offered by education departmenta or those offered by other departments which are described as being for teachers or about education. 

When the requireaents perait student choice, education courses if offered end appropriate to the program vere selected. 
'These are courses which do not qualify as education courses as defined above. This is the minima number of non-education courses needed to meet each 

institution's requirements. 

e For these calculations, semester hours and semester course credits vere translate/! into quarter houra. 1 SH » 1.5 QH. Vhitvorth 1 SC ■ 5 QH; Dniveraity 
of Puget Sound 1 SC ■ 6 QH. 
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Table 8. Average Major Requirements in Five Subjects, Expressed in Quarter 
Hours . 



, Maior 

Social 

Biology English History Math Studies 



Average Requirements 

Education 2 7 2 3 2 

Non-Education 66 50 57 52 71 

Total 68 57 59 55 73 

Lowest Requirements 

Education 0 0 0 0 0 

Non-Educ a t ion 41 31 45 35 48 

Total 45 45 45 45 48 

Highest Requirements 

Education 9 17 6 12 5 

Non-Education 105 72 66 81 127.5 

Total 105 7 2 7 0 81 127 .5 



Here, too, several observations are in order: 

• On the average, it take a a little less than the equivalent of two 
quarters of full-time study in a subject to add that endorsement to 
one 1 8 certificate. The averages range from 27 to 28 q. hrs. Two full- 
time quarters are equ* 1 to approximately 30 q. hrs. 

• At some institutions, hovever, considerably less work is required, as 
little as 18 to 20 q. hrs. or slightly more than one full-time quarter 
of study. 

4 On the average, a little less than half of the college work is 
required for the supporting endorsement than is required for the 
major. 

• The percentage of courae work required for the supporting endorsement 
compared with that for the major varies considerably among the insti- 
tutions. For supporting endorsement in biology, for example, Central 
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requires nearly 90Z as much work as the major whereas E*«tern requires 
only about 30Z as much work as the major* 

• The averages for supporting endorsements do not follow the same 
patterns as those for the major* That is, while majors in biology and 
social studies generally require significantly more course work than 
majors in the other three subjects, supporting endorsement programs 
require about the same amount of work in all subjects* 

• Both majors and supporting endorsements require about the same amount 
of education-related course work in each subject* 

• Endorsement in additional subjects is generally believed to enhance a 
student's employment prospects, especially in small schools, and many 
institutions actively encourage their students *o complete supporting 
endorsement programs* 

• The State Board's teacher assignment policy, which requires current 
initial and new continuing certificate qualifiers to be assigned only 
in their areas of endorsement, is likely to increase the demand for 
secondary teachers with multiple endorsements* 

D* Field Work Requirements 

This report has already touched briefly on the field work required in 
approved initial teaching certificate programs* We have seen that, on the 
average, students devote about 9Z of their baccalaureate program to student 
teaching and about 3Z of their program to specific field work corses. 
However, at many institutions field work is not done exclusively in such 
special courses* Rather, it is integrated into a variety of other courses 
— general introductory, methods, and sometimes psychology courses* 
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To understand current field work requirements! then, it is necessary 
to look beyond the general types of courses that students take to the 
specific requirements of these courses. Extended visits to the campuses of 
the five public institutions were undertaken primarily to collect data on 
students vho had completed teacher certification programs. These visits 
also provided the opportunity to collect more detailed information about 
the required field work. The omission of independent institutions from 
this analysis is a result of the limited time and resources available for 
data collection and not of those institutions 1 unwillingness to be 
involved. At the same time, however, the public institutions enroll over 
7 OX of the initial certificate earners trained in Washington. Therefore , 
this analysis does deal with a substantial portion of the state's teacher 
preparation system. 

Time spent in the field. Common sense and research both suggest that 
veil-supervised time in schools* with children, and engaged in teaching 
responsibilities is an important ingredient in good teacher preparation 
programs* Thus the amount of time spent in the field is at least one rough 
indication of the appropriateness of the teacher preparation curriculum. 
Table 9 summarises for public institutions the minimum field requirements 
in the tvo elementary and five secondary programs analysed in this report. 
Two cautions should be borne in mind in interpreting this table: 

1. These are minimum requirements. All five institutions offer a variety 
of elective opportunities for additional field work. 

2. Field work taken before student teaching takes a variety of different 
forms in different institutions and programs. 
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libit 9. Bonn Spent In field Hoik 1 in Stvm Certification Progrui* it Five Public Inetitutione. 



H 



Iutitution 

Central Vubington University 
before itodent tucbing 6 
Student teicbing 4 
Totil 

Centril Vubington Univeriity - Piild-bued 
Before itodent teecbing 
Student teicbing 
lotel 

Eiitern Vubington Univeriity - 
Before itudent teicbing 
Student teicbing 
lotil 

Univeriity of Vubington - 
Before etudent teicbing 8 
Student teicbing 
lotil 

Vubington State Univeriity - 
Bifore itudent teaching 
Student tucbing 
Totil 

Veetern Vubington Univeriity - Caapui-bued 
Before etudent tucbing 
Student tucbing 
Total 

Veetern Vubington Univeriity - Field-baud 
Before itudent tucbing 
Student teicbing 
Total 

Avengu 

Before itudent tucbing 
Student teicbing 
Total 



BTeaT 

Bd, 

Spec. 



120 
300 
420 



300 
540 

163 
330 
495 

360 
300 
660 

195 
240 
435 

92 
300 
392 

332 
300 
632 



222 
294 
516 



"TT5T 
Engliib 
Major 



120 
300 
420 

240 
300 
540 

115 
330 
445 

360 
300 
660 

135 
240 
375 

12 
300 
312 

312 
300 
612 



190 
294 
464 



Sec. 
Biology 
Major 



120 
300 
420 

240 
300 
540 

115 
330 
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75 
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0 
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446 
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240 
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300 
300 
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i) 
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315 

0 
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423 
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Several observations can be made about these requirements: 

• The field-oriented programs including that at the University of 
Washington and the field-based options at Central and Western clearly 
provide much more field experience than the other programs, on the 
average nearly 200 more hours, or roughly six full 30-hour school 
weeks* 

• All programs, except the campus-based option at Western, require 
students to spend a reasonably large amount of time in field work 
before they enter student teaching, at least 75 hours* 

• On the average, elementary programs require more pre-student-teaching 
field work than secondary programs do, roughly 50 hours more* This is 
not the case at all institutions, however* 

• Elementary education majors/specialists spend somewhat more time in 
the field than elementary teaching candidates with non-education 
majors* Again, however, this is not the case at two institutions* 

• On the average, elementary teachers-in-training spend altogether the 
equivalent of about 17 full-time weeks in the field* This total 
ranges, however, from a low of about 10 weeks to a high of about 22 
weeks* 

• On the average, secondary teachers spend the equivalent of about 15 
full-time weeks in the field, ranging fross about 10 to about 20 weeks* 
Activities in the field* The primary differences in the types of 

activities which students carry out in the field are those attributable to 
whether or not the program is field-oriented* Ther* are some other differ- 
ences, however* 




The field-based programs at Central and Western involve two quarters 
of work at a field site. That at the University of Washington involves 
four quarters for elementary teachers and three quarters for secondary 
teachers. At Western and the University of Washington the field quarters 
are consecutive and usually take place at a single field site. At Central, 
they M3 not consecutive and are not necessarily in the same school. In 
all three cases, the final quarter consists of full-time student teaching. 
During the prior quarter(s), in addition to working in the classroom, 
students are taking required education courses, offered at the school by 
university faculty. There are at least two major advantages to the field- 
oriented approach. Obviously, student teachers have a more sustained 
opportunity to understand the students with whom they work and to develop 
their own teaching abilities. Under this arrangement, students are 
prepared to accept fuller and more immediate teaching responsibilites 
during the student teaching quarter. In addition, students and faculty can 
make more direct application of the other education courses that are taken 
simultaneously with field responsibilities. In fact, these courses often 
include specific assignments to be completed in the field. 

All the other campus-based programs expect students in pre-student- 
teaching field work to receive a general orientation to the practical work 
of the teacher. The opportunities for sustained development of teaching 
skill in these short-term and very part-time assignments are limited, 
however. All the field work in Central's campus-based secondary program 
and about half of it in Washington State's secondary program take place 
outside the usual academic year. Therefore, opportunities for cross- 
fertilization between field work and other education course work are 
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restricted. To encourage this cross-fertilization. Eastern has recently 
modified its program to include a limited field component in several of its 
required courses. 

All programs have similar expectations for student teaching — the 
student's gradual acceptance of additional teaching responsibility until he 
or she takes on a teacher's full load for some limited period, ranging from 
three to six weeks. In addition students are required to participate in 
the teacher's responsibilities outside the classroom, such as attending 
faculty meeting*. Finally, students are encouraged to observe teachers 
other than their cooperating teachers. Students are expected to document 
all their activities including especially their plans for all lessons 
taught. 

Field supervision. All students 1 field activities are supervised by 
both university supervisors and the teachers with whom the students work. 
Observations on supervision by cooperating teachers include: 

• Host students are placed in schools and districts with which the 
universities have long-atanding arrangements. 

• While there are a variety of mechanisms for placing particular 
students with particular teachers, the decision usually is made 
cooperatively by university supervisors, school administrators, and 
the school teachers involved. 

• The stability and formality of arrangements necessary for the extended 
field experience programs appear to provide the universities with 
greater input into the placement decisions than is the case with the 
campus-based programs, especially for the field work prior to student 
teaching. 
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The operation of a university laboratory school at Eastern, the only 
such school among the five public institutions, gives the university 
direct and explicit control over the field work of students and of the 
teacher supervision provided. 

Cooperating teachers receive little or no compensation for their 
assistance to students. There is usually no stipend for working with 
students prior to student teaching. Stipends for work with student 
teachers range from nothing at Western to $60 at Eastern and the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Education deans were generally agreed that current payments to cooper- 
ating teachers are not effective incentives but were divided on the 
question of whether additional incentives are necessary or the form 
that such incentives might take. 

Training provided to cooperating teachers is informal. It includes 
the sending out of written materials that describe the universities 1 
policies and expectations for student teaching and supervision and 
discussions between university supervisors and cooperating teachers. 
More formal arrangements at Western and Central have been discontinued 
for financial reasons. 

Written communication to cooperating teachers includes descriptions of 
expected patterns of activity for student teachers and for their 
observation and evaluation by cooperating teachers. Deans indicated 
that most cooperating teachers were conscientious in their compliance 
with these expectations. 
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Observations on college supervisor* include: 

• There are three basic patterns for university supervision at the five 
public institutions: 

" At Central, Washington State, and Eastern most supervision is done 
by individuals with regular faculty status whose primary assignment 
is supervision. 

— At the University of Washington, supervisors are non-faculty; they 
are experienced school teachers usually supervising part-time. 

— At Western, there are 2.5 FTE non-faculty supervisors, but the 
majority of supervision is done by regular faculty as part of their 
teaching load. 

» All universities maintain written descriptions of the responsibilities 
of university supervisors. These are provided to the supervisors, 
students, and cooperating teachers. 

> All universities expect a minimum number of supervisory visits during 
student teaching. 

— At Eastern and Central supervisors visit students weekly. 

— At Western, weekly visits are the optimum, but a minimum of six 
visits is required. 

— At Washington State, six visits are usually made, but a minimum of 
three visits is required. 

— At the University of Washington, a minimum of three observations of 
a student's teaching is required in each of the last two quarters 
of field work for secondary teachers and three quarters for ele- 
mentary teachers. 
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• Supervisors are expected to visit more frequently those students who 
are having difficulties. 

• All universities maintain policies on the optimum full-time super- 
vision load: Central — 16; Eastern — 18; U.W. — 25; W.S.U. — 16; 
Western 16. These optimums are sometimes exceeded if the need 
arises. 

• The minimus number of supervisory visits on an optimum load, excluding 
those necessary for problem cases, ranges from 75 to 180 during the 
ten to twelve weeks of student teaching. During these visits, the 
supervisor must observe the student and confer with both the student 
and the cooperating teacher. 

All the deans of education at the public institutions expressed some 
concern about their current systems for supervising students' field work. 
Many were concerned about the adequacy of funding for field supervision. 
Several institutions have proposed, are considering, or are experimenting 
with alternatives to current procedures. 

• Dr. Kaltsounis, Associate Dean for Undergraduate and Professional 
Studies at the University of Washington, has proposed a system in 
which cooperating teachers are selected, trained, and paid by the 
universities to be the sole supervisors of student teachers. 

• Dr. Katz, Dean of Eastern's School of Human Learning and Development, 
has proposed increased compensation of cooperating teachers judged by 
the University not to need assistance from a university supervisor. 

• Washington State University is experimenting with a system in which 
principals in rural schools take on the responsibilities of the uni- 
versity supervisor of student teaching. 
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• Western and Central in their 1985-87 budget requests have both 
proposed demonstration projects in which formal and extensive 
relationships with specific public schools would be established. 
University faculty would provide training to teachers in the 
designated schools and cooperate in the redesign of the school's 
curriculum. These schools would then become permanent sites for 
extensive student field work. 

Evaluation of student field work. All five public institutions have 
published policies and procedures for the formal evaluation of student 
teachers : 

Each institution has developed its own observational evaluation 
instrument for use by the university supervisor. These instruments 
all emphasize the state's generic competencies for teachers but differ 
in their organization and the specific indicators of good teaching 
which they stress. 

All institutions require the use of this instrument at least twice 
during student teaching, once at midterm and once at the end of the 
term. The final evaluation forms the basis of the institution's 
ultimate judgment of a student's meeting the generic competency 
requirements. 

In the extended field work programs, students are formally evaluated 
twice during each quarter in the field. 

Although specific data are not available, all institutions indicated 
that jome student teachers are judged unsatisfactory in the field. 
The State Board of Education has recently authorized the development 
of a uniform observational evaluation instrument to be used in the 
evaluation of all student teachers in all approved programs. 
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V. CHARACTERISTICS OF FIRST TEACHING 
CERTIFICATE COMPLETERS AT 
FIVE PUBLIC II8TITDTI0HS, 1982-83 



In an attempt to gain at least some understanding of the actual 
results of the state's certification policies and the institutions 9 
progress which have been approved under those policies, the collection of 
certain basic data on students who have completed those program vat under- 
taken in the late summer through the early fall of 1984* This section 
analyses some of those data* 

A. The Design of the Study 

Data were collected on all students who completed the teacher certifi- 
cation programs at five public universities from the fall term of 1982 
through the summer term of 1983 and who subsequently applied for and 
received the first teaching certificate in Washington. Students at the 
independent institutions were not included simply because of lack of time 
and resources* Since the public institutions graduate over 70 percent of 
the teacher 3 trained in the state, the study does include a significant 
proportion of the relevant population* Moreover, the study excludes 
individuals who received the first Washington certificate through recipro- 
cal arrangements with other states because it was designed to focus on 
Washington's own teacher training institutions. The results of the study, 
therefore, should be read as descriptive only of the teaching candidates it 
the public institutions and sot of students at all Washington institutions, 
of all individuals who becm* eligible to teach in Washington in 1982-S3, 
or of all beginning teachers in the state. 
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Data on 1,540 student! were included in the study* Appendix D 

includes the two forms used to collect date on these students* Basic data, 

those items included on the first form, were collected on gkk atudente. 

There are four broad categories of data included on this formi 

Certification data. Included here are basic demographic 
information and information on the type of certificate 
granted and the subjects and levels for which the certifi- 
cate is endorsed* This information was collected from the 
Certification Section at the Washington Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction (06PI)* 

Academic data. Included are dates of graduation and program 
completion, cumulative and major grade point averages, and 
student majors and minors. This information was collected 
directly from student records in the universities 1 certifi- 
cation and registrar 1 s offices* 

Admissions data. Included are students 1 high school grade 
point averages and their composite verbal and quantitative 
scores on the Washington Pre-College Test, the test most 
frequently taken by Washington high school students who plan 
to enter postsecondary programs* These data were provided 
directly by the Washington Pre-Collega Testing Progros* 

Initial employment data. Information on students 1 employ- 
ment status in the fall of 1983 was submitted by the 
institutions 1 placement offices to the Professional Educa- 
tion Becticn of 08PI* In some instances, more complete 
information was collected at the institutions themselves* 

In addition to this basic data for all students, a transcript taalysis 

was completed for some of the students using a form similar to the second 

form included in Appendix D* This group of students included a 20 

percent random sample of all students endorsed ao elementary teachers and 

100 percent of the students endorsed as secondary teachers of biology, 

English, history/government, mathematics, and aocial studies. All of each 

sampled student's university course work was classified in ten broad 

subject categories according to the departments by which the courses are 

offered. Within each category, courses completed were further classified 




as education-related or non-education-related, depending upon the course 
titles and catalog descriptions. All courses explicitly noted as being fot 
teachers or about education and all courses offered in education depart- 
ments were classified as education-related. This information was collected 
directly from students 1 transcripts obtained in each institution's certifi- 
cation and registrar's offices. 

B. Demographic Characteristics 

Tables 10, 11, 12, and 13 provide some basic demographic data on the 
individuals first certified through the five public institutions. Table 10 
reports information on the age of certificate earners: 

• Only about a third of the students were certified at the "traditional" 
age of college graduation, 21 or 22 years old. In fact, the percent- 
age of students certified between 23 and 25 years of age is larger 
than that for students 22 years old and younger, 

• Overall, nearly a third of the students certified were over 25 years 
old; about eight percent were over 35. 

• Washington State University's age pattern is significantly different 
from that at the other institutions, with nearly 91 percent of its 
certificate earners 25 years old or younger. This finding reflects 
the fact Lbat . :e average, Washington State University enrolls 
younger students than any other public four-year institution. 

Tsble 10 also reports the total numbers of students trained a t each institu- 
tion: 
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TABLE 10; ME AT PP9GRAN COMPLETION 





AGE 


TOTAL * 
OF 


NL'HBER OF STUDENTS IN EACH AGE GROUP 


0-22 


23-25 


26-30 


31-35 


36-40 


41-50 


514 


Z OF 
TOTAL 


X OP 
TOTAL 


I OF 
TOTAL 


I OF 
TOTAL 


'/, OF 
TOTAL 


I OF 
TOTAL 


I OF 
TOTAL 


MEAN 


LOWEST 


HIGHEST 


STUDENTS 


ALL INSTITUTIONS 


26,16 


20.07 


59.89 


1540 


33,25 


37.14 


14,29 


7,14 


4.42 


3.44 


0.32 


institution 
cisi 


26.07 


20.62 


49.33 


363 


33.06 


31,68 


14.05 


10.19 


5,23 


5.79 






27.43 


20.90 


59.09 


324 


27.70 


37.04 


12.65 


9.88 


6.40 


5.56 


0.62 


Ui 


26.9S 


21.11 


50.18 


248 


26,21 


36.69 


18,15 


7.26 


8.06 


3.63 




HS'J 


23.19 


20.72 


37.93 


255 


56,08 


35.69 


5.49 


1,96 


0,78 






a 


25.61 


20.07 


54.17 


350 


26.86 


44.29 


19.71 


5.14 


1.71 


1.43 


0.86 
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• The research universities, University of Washington and Washington 
State University, train** only about £ third of the first teaching 
certificate earners even though they enrolled over 60 percent of the 
undergraduates attending public, four-year institutions iu the state* 

• The proportion of undergraduate education represented by teacher 

preparation at each institution can be roughly gauged by comparing the 

number of certificate earners with the total number of undergraduate 

degrees granted in 1982-83. Certificate earners as a percentage of 

all undergraduate degrees equal: 

25 percent at Central Washington University; 
24 percent at Eastern Washington University; 

5 percent at University of Washington; 

9 percent at Washington State University; 
23 percent at Western Washington University; and, 
12 percent at all institutions combined. 

Table 11 reports the sex of certificate earners: 

• Overall, 70 percent of certificate earners were women, ranging from 64 
percent at Eastern to 74 percent at Washington State University, 

• Eighty-five percent of elementary certificate earners were women. 
According to data provided by OSPI's Office of Educational Equity, 74 
percent of all public elemental/ teachers in 1983-84 were women, 

• Secondary certificate recipients overall were about half women. At 
two institutions, University of Washington (55 percent) and Washington 
State University (60 percent), over half of the secondary endorsement 
earners were women. By contrast, only 38 percent of the public sec- 
ondary school teachers were women in 1983-84* 

Table 12 reports the numbers of secondary subject endorsements by 

sex: 
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TABLE 11: NUMBER OF STUDENTS BT SEX AND ENDORSEMENT LEVEL 
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TABLE 12 1 SKOMM CttTIFIMTI IN00MEHE HT8 BY_SEX_ 

INSTITUTION 




There is evidence of sex predominance in several of the largest 
fields, a predominance which accords vith common stereotypes of gender 



preference for subject matter. Fields in which two-thirds of the 

endorsements were earned by women include: 

Home economics (972) 
Foreign languages (83Z) 
Art (71Z) 

Business and office education (68%) 

Fields in which two-thirds or more of the endorsements were earned by 

men include: 

Industrial arts (91Z) 
Traffic safety (83Z) 
Natural sciences (68Z) 

• Nevertheless, all of the largest fields included teachers of both 

sexes and several were reasonably balanced: 



Table 13 reports on the ethnicity of certificate earners* In an 
attempt to get as complete a picture of ethnicity as possible , several 
sources of information were used ~ employers reports of ethnicity to OSPI, 
student reports of ethnicity to OSPI on the employment status survey , and 
institutions 1 own records of student ethnicity. No one was counted into 
an ethnic category unless one or core of the these sources definitely 
confirmed that categorisation. As a result, the ethnicity of 282 indi- 
viduals, about 18 percent of the certificate earners, is classified as 
unknown. According to officials at the universities, it is probably 
reasonably safe to classify their unknowns as white. Because such mall 
numbers of minority students are reported and such a comparatively large 



Mathematics (50Z womeu) 
Physical education (46Z ?omen) 
English (58Z women) 
Social sciences (37Z women) 
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number have not reported their ethnicity in any of rhe three sources of 
ethnic information, however, the results should be treated as indicative of 
but not absolutely conclusive about minority representation. 

• Assuming all unknowns are white, only 4.4 percent of the certificate 
earners were known to be minorities. If all unknowns are excluded, 
still only 5.4 percent are minorities. 

• A slightly higher proportion of elementary teachers (5.1 percent) were 
minorities than secondary (3.6 percent) and K-12 (3.9 percent) 
teacherf . 

Table 14 puts the ethnicity of certificate earners in context by com- 
pering it to the ethnicity of several other groups of Washingtonians: 

• Minorities are underrepresented among certificate earners when com- 
pared with baccalaureate degree recipients, undergraduate enrollments, 
school children, current public school teachers, and all state 
residents. 

• The contrast is greatest with school children, the group that these 
teachers will serve. According to the National Center for Education 
Statistics, the proportion of minority children in Washington public 
schools has recently increased dramatically, doubling between 1970 and 
1980 from 7 percent to 14 percent (Source: The Condition of Educa- 
tion. 1984), 

• Every minority group is underrepresented among certificate earners on 
all comparisons with the exception of Hiopanics when compared to 
baccalaureate degree recipients and current teachers. 

0 Overall, Blacks and Asians appear to be the most consistently under- 
represented although Hiapanics are more underrepresented than Asians 
when compared with school children and all state residents. 
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,ble 14 



ETHNIC GROUP COMPARISONS 



Certificate earners, HA public 
universities, 1982-83 



Asian B]ack Hispanic Indian Other White 
1.M .72 1.02 ,6X ,« 95.62* 



Bachelor's degree earners, MA 
public universities, 1982-83° 



4.9* 



2,12 



1,02 



.82 



NR8 91.42 



Undergraduate enrollments, HA 4-year 
Public, fall 1982 c 



5.92 



2.42 



1.22 



1.02 



NR 89.52 



o> M2 school enrollment, HA public 
* and private, fall 1983 d 



4.42 



3.62 



3.62 



2.32 



NR 86.12 



Classroom teachers by PTE's, HA public 
schools, October 1983 e 



1.92 



1.92 



1.02 



.7 



NR 94.62 



All Washington residents, 
estimates, 1983 f 



3.12 



2.72 



3.02 



1.52 



.52 89.32 



•Includes those known to be white and those whose ethnicity is unknown. 
D Source: HKGIS Survey, Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred. 

^Source: HEGIS Survey, Pall Enrollment and Compliance Report for Institutions of Higher Education. 
Source: Minority Enrollments in Public and Private Schools. Office 0 f the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
October 1983. 

€Source! Selected Statistics Related to Scho ol Desegregation on the Basis of Race and Sex. Office of the Superint 
dent of Public Instruction, November 1984. 

f Source: Hashington State Office of Financial Management, Special Report No. 72. 
BData not reported in this category. 
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Table 15 compares minority certificate earners to minority 
baccalaureate degree recipients at each of the five institutions. 



Table 15 



PERCENTAGE OF MINORITY CERTIFICATE EARNERS AND BACCALAUREATE 
DEGREE RECIPIENTS AT FIVE PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES, 1982-83 



Institution 



Certificate Earners 



Baccalaureate recipients 



CWU 

EWU 

UW 

WSU 

WWU 



4.92 
4.0% 
7.7% 
.82 
4.62 



3.5% 
11.6% 
12.7% 
5.2% 
4.6% 



• The underrepresentation of minorities when compared to baccalaureate 
recipients appears to occur at the two research universities and 
Eastern, the institutions with the highest proportions of minorities 
among their graduates. The minority underrepresentation at Eastern 
and the University of Washington occurs primarily among Asians and 
Blacks ;% at Washington St*te University it occurs among all ethnic 
groups. 

C. Certification Characteristics 

Type of c ertificate granted. The first teaching certificate granted 
under the 1978 standards is called an initial certificate; that granted 
under the 1961 standards it called a provisional certificate. Table 16 
reports the percentages of each type of certificate granted at the five 
institutions in 1982-83. Institutions do not admit students to programs 
until they are approved. Moreover, students admitted to previously 
approved programs must meet the standards of those old programs and vill be 
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granted the type of certification appropriate to those programs. Because 
approval under the 1978 standards was not granted to Eastern and Central 
until 1982 and to Washington State until 1983, and because students are 
normally admitted to programs before their senior year, students at these 
institutions did not complete the nev programs. At the University of 

Table 16 

TYPE OF FIRST TEACHING CERTIFICATE GRANTED, 1982-83 

Percentage of Students by 
Certificate Type 



Institution Initial, Provisional, 

(Date of 1978 Standards Approval) 1978 Standards 1961 Standards 

All Institutions 25Z 75Z 

Central Washington University (1982) OZ 100Z 

Eastern Washington University (1982) 1Z 99Z 

University of Washington (1981) 88Z 12Z 

Washington State University (1983) OZ 100Z 

Western Washington University (1981) 45Z 55Z 



Washington and Western, some students entered teacher preparation before 
the nev programs took effect. This implies that: 

• Many of the students included in this survey did not meet the nev and 
often higher requirements that vere the result of the 1978 standards. 

• In particular, the higher admission test score requirements at Central 
and Washington State University and the higher gpa requirement at 
Washington State University and Eastern did not take effect until 
1984-85. Higher gpa requirements at Western and Central vill take 
effect in 1985-86. And the gpa required at the University of 
Washington has increased as the all-undergraduate gpa has improved. 
Level of certificates. Table 11 also allovs us to make some general 

observations about the levels of endorsement for these certificate earners: 
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• Overall, 53 percent received elementary endorsement; 42 percent 
received secondary endorsement! ond eight percent received K-12 
endorsement. According to OSPI, in 1983-84, 46 percent of public 
school teachers were employed in elementary schools, 44 percent in 
secondary schools, and 10 percent in other positions. 

• Major departures from this overall pattern occurred at Central Washing- 
ton University where nearly twice as many students earned elementary 
endorsements as earned secondary endorsements, and Western Washington 
University, where almost equal numbers of students earned elementary 
and secondary endorsements* 

• Sixty-seven individuals were endorsed at more than one level. Nearly 
all of these dual-level endorsements were for both elementary and 
K-12. Fifty-two of these individuals were prepared at Central Wash- 
ington University. 

Fields of endorsement. Tables 17 and 18 report the fields of endorse- 
ment of secondary and K-12 teachers. Of the 827 elementary certificate 
earners, 821 were endorsed as general elementary classroom teachers. The 
certificates of these general elementary teachers are often endorsed in 
particular subjects to reflect the required area of academic emphasis. 
Because some institutions do not recommend elementary teachers for these 
supporting endorsements and because more detailed information on these 
students 1 majors and other course work will be analysed subsequently, these 
supporting endorsements have not been tabulated. Of the six individuals 
certified at the elementary level without a general classroom endorsement, 
five were endorsed in n»usic (four from the University of Washington and one 
from Western) and one in physical education (from Western). 
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Table 17 



SUBJECT ENDORSEMENTS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EARNERS IN 
FIVE PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 1982-83 



Percent of Secondary Certificate Earners 
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Table 17 
(Continued) 



SUBJECT ENDORSEMENTS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EARNERS IN 
FIVE PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 1982-83 

Percent of Secondary Certificate Earners 





All 
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indorsement on both the Provisional (1961 Standards) and Initial (1978 Standards) Certificates. 
^Endorsement on Initial Certificates only, 
jl indorsement on Provisional Certificates only. 

^Individuals vith more than one endorsement in this category have been counted only once in the percentage for the 
entire category. 

Subjects in this category vere endorsed under English/Language Arts on the Provisional Certificate. 
^Parenthetical figures represent multiple endorsements excluding those within the social snd natural sciences on the 
ERJC ^"l certificate. 



Table 18 

FIELDS OF ENDORSEMENT OF K-12 TEACHERS IN 
FIVE PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 1982-83 



Number of Students 



Field 
Art 

Foreign Language 
Music 

Physical Education 
Social Studies 
Special Education 



All 

Institutions CWU 
12 3 
1 

30 17 
18 
1 

71 60 



EWU 



UW WSU 
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wwu 
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Observations on the endorsements of secondary teachers include: 

• Physical education (29.2 percent) and social studies (18.6 percent) 
were the most frequent endorsements* Physical education is especially 
predominant at Central, Eastern, and Washington State. 

• Very few secondary teachers are endorsed in education-related fields. 

• All institutions certify reasonably large numbers of students in 
almost all fields. There is little evidence of any specialization in 
particular academic subjects to the exclusion of others. 

• All institutions except the University of Washington prepare a sub- 
stantial number of teachers in the applied and vocational fields* 

• About one-third of certificate earners are endorsed in more than one 
field* Over half the teachers from Eastern and Washington State have 
multiple endorsements while fever than 10 percent at Central do, how- 
ever* 

Table 18 reports the fields of endorsement for K-12 teachers: 
4 All institutions prepare K-12 specialists, but not all of them do so 
in the same fields* 

• Some institutions prepare teachers as K-12 specialists rather than as 
secondary teachers in particular fields* Central prepares K-12 but no 
7-12 music teachers* Similarly, the University of Washington prepares 
K-12 but no 7-12 special education teachers. 

Time between the bachelor's degree and the teaching certificate. 
Table 19 reports the length of the interval between the time that a student 
receives the first bachelor's degree and that at which he or she completes 
the teacher certification program* 
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Table 19: TIME BETHEEN BACHELOR'S DECREE t CERTIFICATION PROGRAM COMPLETION 
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The pattern at all institutions except the University of Washington ic 
similar* 

— A large majority of students at these four institutions , about 85 
percent on average, complete the first bachelor's degree and the 
teaching certificate simultaneously* 

-- About 11 percent of the certificate earners in these four univer- 
sities complete the teacher preparation programs a year or more 
after receiving the bachelor's degree* 

— All four institutions operate reasonably active post-baccalaureate 
certification programs but the pattern of the program at Washing- 
ton State University differs from that at the regional univer- 
sities* At Washington State nearly all the post-baccalaureate 
certificate earners complete their programs within the first year; 
at the regionals most post-baccalaureate students finish after the 
first year with about half of these students (5*8 percent of the 
total) becoming certified five or more years after the degree* 

The markedly different pattern at the University of Washington — only 
a fift> finish the degree and the certificate simultaneously; only 
three-fourths finish by the end of the first post-baccalaureate year, 
and over 10 percent finish five or more years after the degree — can 
be accounted fo b? v wo features of the University's programs: 

The degree i rements allow all students to take the degree 
before completing the teacher preparation program* In fact, the 
College of Education actively encourages students to complete 
degree requirements before undertaking student teaching* That 
such a large proportion are able to do so suggests that, while it 
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is theoretically possible to complete degree and certificate 
requirements within the 180 quarter hour minimum degree require- 
ment, few students are able to do so in practice. One of the 
results of the three- and four-quarter long field programs at the 
University, then, is that they effectively increase the amount of 
college work needed to become certified veil beyond the 180 
quarter hour minimum for graduation. 

The University operates a specially designed and explicitly 
publicised post-baccalaureate certification program. 
• Data reported later in this document on the total amount of college 
work taken before certification indicate that certification require- 
ments at the other four institutions also have the effect of in- 
creasing the college credit requirements beyond graduation minimum 8. 

D. Students 1 Academic Characteristics 

Cumulative grade point averages of certificate earners. Table 20 
reports the college grade point averages of certificate earners and 
compares them to graduates from that same institution during 1982-83. 
Tables E-l, E-2, and E-3 in the appendix report this information for 
elementary, secondary, and R-12 certificate earners. Several observations 
about the meaning of these data are necessary. 

1- The cumulative gpa collected for students who completed the degree and 
the certificate simultaneously is that upon which the graduation 
decision at that institution is based. At Eastern, it is the gpa of 
all undergraduate work. At the other four institutions, it is the gpa 
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Table 20: cumulative gpa comparisons 
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of all work at that institution only* This was done because the 
comparison data for other graduates were calculated in that same way. 
The cumulative gpa collected for post-baccalaureate certificate 
earners includes all vork completed at the baccalaureate-degree- 
granting institution and all vork completed since graduation. Since 
the gpa for the simultaneous completers includes both education and 
non-education course vork, it was deemed appropriate to include both 
types for post-baccalaureate students as veil* 

Because the data available on graduates vere somevhat different at 
each instituticn 9 the comparison groups vary from institution to 
institution: 

At Central, the average and distribution comparisons are to all 
students vho graduated in vinter, spring, and summer quarters of 



At Eastern, the average and distribution comparisons are to all 
students vho graduated in fall quarter of 1982 uad vinter, 
spring, and summer quarters of 1983. 

At the University of Washington, the comparison average gpa is 
that for all undergraduates. The distribution comparison is to 
all seniors in the spring quarter of 1983. 
At Washington State University, the average and distribution 
comparisons are to all seniors in the spring semester of 1983* 
At Western, the comparison average gpa reported is the median, 
that is, the gpa at the 50th percentile, of all seniors in the 
spring quarter of 1983. The distribution comparison is to the 
BC&e group of seniors. 
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4. The bottom half of Table 20 reports the percentage of certificate 
earners with cumulative gpa's that would have placed them in each 
fifth of the comparison class. Thus, for example, about 9.4 percent of 
Central's certificate earners had gpa's lower than four-fifths of the 
Central graduates in winter, spring, and summer quarters of 1983. 
About 28.9 percent had gpa's above the gpa's of four-fifths of this 
same group of graduates. 

5. Because grading practices, graduation requirements, and students vary 
among institutions it is not meaningful to calculate a single average 
cumulative gpa for all graduates or all certificate earners at all 
five institutions. Nor is it meaningful to compare gpa's ftt one 
institution to those at another. But it is possible to summarize for 
all five institutions combined the percentages of students who fall 
into the various class rankings at their own institutions: 
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CUMULATIVE GPA COMPARISONS FOR CERTIFICATE EARNERS 
AT ALL FIVE PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, 1982-83 



Percent of Students by Type of Endorsement 
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Observations : 

On this one measure of academic ability, teacher certification pro- 
grams appear to attract a somewhat more academically talented group of 
students than is available in each institution as a whole. 
The proportion of certificate earners with gpa 1 8 high enough to place 
them in the top fifth of their institution's graduating classes during 
the year exceed 20 percent at every university. 

Every institution certified some students with gpa's low enough to 
place them in the bottom fifth of their institution's graduating 
classes. At only one university, however, did the proportion of the 
students in the bottom fifth of the class exceed 11 percent, Eastern 
with 17.6 percent. 

The systematic ditferences between Eastern and the four other institu- 
tions may be partly the result of differences in the definition of 
cumulative gpa. Eastern's gpa includes all college work; that at the 
other four institutions includes only that work completed at the 
recommending institution. 

Overall, elementary certificate earners had somewhat higher gpa 1 8 than 
secondary certificate earners. This is the case at each of the five 
institutions, but the difference between these two groups of students 
is smallest at the University of Washington. 

Central was most successful, in attracting high gpa students into ele- 
mentary teaching. 

Washington State and the University of Washington were most successful 
in attracting high gpa students into secondary teaching. 
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Major fields of study, Tables 22, 23, and 24 indicate the majors of 
students with elementary, secondary, and K-12 endorsements* The majors 
reported in these tables are the undergraduate majors recorded on student's 
transcripts and in the students' s records maintained in the institutions 1 
certification offices* The few students with master's degrees were also 
considered to have a major in the field of the degree* Because a small 
number of students had majors in two fields, the percentages in each column 
exceed 100 percent. The category "Other Fields" in these tables includes 
agriculture, business, diwtributive education, home economics, industrial 
arts, and speech and hearing science* 

Observations about the majors of elementary teachers include: 

• A preponderance of students at all institutions except the University 
of Washington major in one of four fields — early childhood, elemen- 
tary education, reading, or special education* 

• As a result, at these four institutions there is relatively little 
diversity in the academic backgrounds of certificate earners* 

• In addition, all four of the most popular fields are oriented toward 
pedagogy. As a result, relatively few of the elementary certificate 
earners at these four institutions have studied in depth an academic 
subject that they will teach to elementary school students. 

> "he University of Washington has to a great extent prevented the 
icentration of majors and has encouraged students to major in 
academic subjects by limiting permissable education-related under- 
graduate majors for elementary certification to only two fields — 
bilingual education and English as a second language. 
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Table 22: MAJORS Of STUDENTS ENDORSED AS GENERAL ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
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Table 23: MAJORS OF STUDENTS CERTIFIED TO TEACH AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 
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0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


—SPECIAL EDUCATION 


0.459418 


2.419355 


0.000000 


0.000000 


O.OOOCOO 


0.000000 


ENGLISH & LANGUAGE ARTS 


10.413476 


5.645161 


8.441558 


15.306122 


5.982906 


16.250000 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


4.900459 


5.645161 


0.649351 


11.224490 


1.709402 


6.875000 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


1.5313*4 


4.838710 


1.298701 


0.000000 


0.000000 


1.250000 


ALL OTHER HUMANITIES 


7.044410 


1.612903 


10.389610 


5.102041 


1.709402 


13.125000 


—ART 


2.603369 


C. 806452 


4.545455 


1.020408 


0.854701 


4.375000 


—MUSIC 


3.522205 


0.000000 


5.194805 


3.061224 


0. 8F'»701 


6.875000 


—OTHERS 


0.918836 


O.f ^52 


0.649351 


1.020408 


O.OCOOOO 


1.875000 


MATH AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 


4.747320 


4.833710 


4.545455 


6.122449 


5.128205 


3.750000 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


9.341501 


11.290323 


6.493506 


n.2'j5714 


12.820513 


5.000000 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


27.565084 


36.290323 


31.818182 


15.306122 


36.752137 


17.500000 


SOCIAL AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


14.701378 


10.483871 


11.688312 


22.448960 


13.675214 


16.875000 


SPEECH, DRAMA t COMMUNICATIONS 


2.909448 


2.419355 


3.246753 


10.204082 


0.854701 


0.000000 


OTHER FIELDS 


21.133231 


20.967742 


25.974026 


6.122449 


23.931024 


23.750000 
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Table 24: majors of students with k-12 endorsements 





INSTITUTION 


ALL 

INSTITUTIONS 


CWU 


EVJU 


WA 


WSU 


U!A! 


7. OF STUDENTS 


Z OF STUDENTS 


OF STUDENTS 


y. OF STUDENTS 


OF STUDENTS 


% /. CF STUDENTS 


TOTAL NUMBER CF STUDENTS 


X27 


79 


4 


15 


9 


20 


ALL EOUCATIOU-RELATEO FIELDS 


50.393701 


75.949367 


xoo. 000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000003 


— DILINGUAL ECUCATICU AND ESL 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


O.OOCOOO 


0.000000 


—EARLY CHILDHOOD & CHILD DEVEL 


X. 574003 


2.53X646 


0.000000 


0.000000 


o.ooooco 


0.000000 


— ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


o.oocooo 


o.ooccoo 


o.ooocoo 


—LEARNING RESOURCES 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


—READING 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


—SPECIAL EDUCATION 


30.39370X 


75.949367 


xoo.oooooc 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


ENGLISH & LANGUAGE ARTS 


0.787402 


0.000000 


o.oooooo- 


6.666667 


o.ooooco 


0.000000 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


0. 70 7402 


0.000000 


0.000000 


6.666667 


0.000000 


0.000000 


HEALTH ECUCATICN 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


ALL OTHER HUMANITIES 


32.283465 


24.050633 


0.000000 


66.666667 


66.666667 


30.000000 


--ART 


9.4480X9 


3.797468 


0.000000 


46.666667 


0.000000 


xo. 000000 


—MUSIC 


22.034646 


20.253X65 


0.000000 


20.000000 


66.666667 


2O.C00000 


—OTHERS 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


o.cocono 


0.000000 


MATH AND COMPUTER SCIENCF 


o.ooocoo 


0.000000 


o.ooocoo 


0.000000 


0. 000000 


0.000000 


NATUHAL SCIENCES 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


0.000000 


PHYSICAL EOUCATIGN 


X4.17322G 


X. 265023 


0.000000 


0.000000 


33.333333 


70.COOOOO 


SOCIAL AND CEHAVICRAL SCIENCES 


4.724*09 


2.53X646 


0.000000 


20.000000 


0.000000 


5.000000 


SPEECH. ? ANA & COMMUNICATIONS 


O.OOOCOO 


0.000000 


0.000000 


O.OGCCiOO 


0.000000 


0.000000 


OTHER FIELDS 


0 , 787402 


0.000000 


0.000000 


6.666667 


0.000000 


0.000000 
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The majors of secondary and K-12 teachers foUov the patterns of 
endorsements at these levels since endorsements are subject specific: 

• Physical education is by far the most frequently secondary teaching 
major, with more than one-fourth of the students majoring in it. Only 
at the University of Washington did the percentage of students 
majoring in another field, the social and behavioral sciences, exceed 
that of physical education majors* 

• Only seven secondary teachers majored in an education-related field. 
Four of these students also had another major in a non-education- 
related field* 

At the secondary level, the relationship between the field of endorse- 
ment and students 1 academic background is of particular interest* Table 25 
reports the academic bases for endorsement in five secondary subjects* 
Excluded from this table are a few individuals for vhom reasonably complete 
transcripts vere not available at the time that the data were collected 
since in those cases it was often difficult to establish with certainty the 
majors completed* 

• Nearly three-fourths of the endorsements granted in these fields vere 
based on the completion of a relevant major* 

• In all but three cases, the endorsement was based on the completion of 
a relevant major or minor* Those three cases, moreover, may be the 
result of errors in data collection or in the recording of majors or 
minors on transcripts* 

o The patterns vary somewhat among subjects and considerably among 
institutions* Only about half of the endorsements at Eastern and 
Washington State vere based on relevant majors. About one-fourth of 
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Table 25 



ACADEMIC BASES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL SUBJECT ENDORSEMENT IN FIVE FIELDS 



Percentage of, Endorsed Certificate Earners 



Institution 



Central 



Eastern 



Western 



Relevant 


mcjor 


Relevant 


minor 


No major 


or minor 


™ Relevant 


major 


Relevant 


minor 


No major 


or minor 


— Relevant 


major 


Relevant 


minor 


No major 


or minor 


-- Relevant 


major 


Relevant 


minor 


No major 


or minor 


— Relevant 


major 


Relevant 


minor 


No major 


or minor 


— Relevant 


major 


Relevant 


minor 


No major 


or minor 



1002 
02 
02 

262 
742 
02 

1002 
02 
02 

632 
382 
02 

1002 
02 
02 

642 
362 
02 



BioloR V Lane. Arts 



132 
02 

752 
252 
02 



122 
02 

502 
442 
62 

922 
82 
02 

792 
202 
12 



History/ 
.Govt, 


Mathematics 


Social 
Studies 


All Five 
Subjects 




inn? 


1002 


972 




nv 
U2 


A IP 

02 


32 


— . 


02 


02 


02 




702 


462 


512 




302 


492 


472 


mm 


02 


52 


22 


Kit 

Oik 


EC* 

552 


API 

952 


862 


Itt 


452 


52 


142 




U2 


02 


02 




632 


482 


532 




382 


522 


452 




02 


02 


12 


922 


1002 


952 


942 


82 


02 


52 


62 


02 


02 


02 


02 


892 


732 


682 


732 


112 


272 


302 


262 


02 


02 


22 


12 
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the biology endorsements at Eastern and less than one-half of the 
social studies endorsements at both Eastern and Washington State vere 
based on a relevant major. 

Grade point average in the major. Table 26 reports the average and 
the distribution of students 1 grade point averages in their majors. At two 
institutions! this average was already calculated and recorded for each 
student. At the other three, the average was calculated for the courses 
listed in each individual student's records as fulfilling the requirements 
for the major. Thus this average does not necessarily include all courses 
taken in the student 1 s major department but only those required to meet the 
specific requirements for the major. In the few cases of students with 
double majors, the major gpa selected was that for a major in biology , 
English, history, mathematics, or social studies or for the most recently 
completed major. 

Because data on the major gpa for all of each institution's graduates 
are not available and because grading practices and students may vary among 
institutions and among department* in a single institution! it is difficult 
to interpret these data in any precise and meaningful way. It is espe- 
cially difficult to make comparisons among institutions on the basis of 
these data. The average cumulative gpa for all graduates is a rough 
indicator of differences among the institutions 1 grading practices, and 
Table 27 reports the major gpa's as a percentage of these all-graduate 
cumultive gpa's. These percentages may allow some rough comparisons among 
institutions. 
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TOTAL It 
STUDENTS 




1 WWVK 01 LCVCI. 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS III EACH GPA GROUP 


GPA IN HAJ 


}R 


2.25 


ft 


h% 


W 
3.00 


Ml/ 
3.25 


\% 

tf , w* 


wi ly 


VK 






AVG 


LCH 


HIGH 


COUNT 


I OF 
TOTAL 


I OF 
TOTAL 


I OF 
TOTAL 


I OF 
TOTAL 


'/ OF 
fo?AL 


y of 

ft w" 

TOTAL 




v nt 




H IflflPinPiiPiM 

LEVEL 


3.22 


2,00 


4,00 


1540 


1.49 


4.09 


9.16 


15.00 


20.91 


22.06 


17.34 


9,94 


Institutions 


ALL STUDENTS 


ELEMENTARY 


3.20 


2.02 


4,00 


827 


0.73 


2.90 


7,98 


13.54 


19.83 


22.97 


20.19 


11.85 


SECONDARY 


3.15 


2,00 


4,00 


653 


2.60 


5.62 


10.57 


16.69 


21.59 


20.93 


14.24 


7.50 




3.33 


2.25 


4,00 


127 


0.79 


2.36 


7.09 


13.39 


18.90 


20.47 


18.90 


16.11 


INSTITUTION 


ENDORSEMENT 
LEVEL 


3.21 


2.08 


4,00 


363 


0.63 


6.34 


11.29 


16.25 


17.91 


15.93 

AW • Tu 


17 91 

if «"A 


IT SO 


ChU 


ALL STUDENTS j 


ELEnEIITARY 


3.31 


2.08 


4.00 


212 


0,94 


3.77 


8.02 


13 68 


16 QA 

AW. 70 


16 rf.9 

14. Ot 


9i El 
24. Pw 


17 AC 

17.45 


SaCtlOARY 


3.05 


2.25 


4.00 


124 


0,81 


11.29 


16.13 


19,35 


17.74 

A ' I 1 T 


18.55 

AW it) J 


0 AA 

7,00 


6 6C 
0,49 




3.35 


2.25 


4.00 


79 


1,27 


2.53 


8.86 


12,66 


IS. 19 

AW . 4 7 


AU ou 


10.77 




CL1I 
ChU 


'LL STUDENTS 


3.23 


2.07 


3.93 


324 


1.85 


2.47 


6,33 


12.65 


22.84 


95 31 

bW* WA 


1A V 
10. 3t 


A M 
0,Mg 


ELEMENTARY 


3.28 


2.07 


3.93 


170 


0.59 


2.35 


9.41 


10,00 


17 06 

A f . WD 


Tl lfl 


9A fift 


O 61 
7,41 


5uCI'D*RY 


3.12 


2.14 


' 3.97 


154 


3.25 


2.63 


7,14 


IS. 58 


29.22 

b 7 . b b 




U AA 
ID ,00 


A 6Q 
0.47 




3.29 


2.47 


3.96 


4 




25.00 








SO. 0(1 




9E flrt 
bw. VU 


UN 


»'U STUDENTS 


3.22 


2.32 


3.91 


243 




4.44 


7,66 


14.11 

* » , 4 A 


26 21 

(•0 . Li 


?6 60 


16 n 

aH.W 


A A7 
0.0/ 


ELEMENTARY 


3.21 


2.36 


3.91 


139 




4.32 


3 63 


17 99 

A 1 , 77 


bw« /4 


cl.wO 


15,0/ 


1A 

10.07 


SECOIfl/RY 


3.22 


2.32 


3.87 


93 




5.10 


7.14 


9.18 

7 , £V 


*3 57 

bVlWf 


b r . ?,? 


IE 11 

mUiSA 


7 16 
7.14 


K-12 


3.34 


2.61 


3.86 


15 








13.33 

AW . WW 


?6 67 


71 17 
ww.wd 


11 11 
l.>.ww 


IT 11 


HSU 


ALL ^THPIITQ 


T 11 


2.00 


4.00 


255 


4.71 


6.67 


14.12 


15.69 


15.69 

AW .V 7 


AW . Vl 


• W 1 WW 


11 7A 
ill rO 


ELCIICNTARY 


3.21 


2.02 


4.CC 


135 


1.48 


4.44 


11.11 


14.Q1 


20.00 


21.43 


14.07 


12.59 




SJCOHDARY 


3.03 


2,00 


4.00 


117 


6.55 


9.40 


16.24 


17.95 


11.97 


13.66 


11.11 


11,11 


K-12 


3,29 


2,55 


. 3.62 


9 






22.22 




11.11 


22.22 


44.44 






ALL STUDENTS 


3.20 


2.16 


4.00 


350 


0.57 


1.14 


5.14 


16.00 


22.29 


26.57 


20.86 


7.43 


— 


ELEBEHTASY 


3.33 


2.16 


„ M0 


171 


0.53 




3.51 


12.26 


22,81 


27.49 


25.15 


8.19 


SECONDARY 


3.22 


2.23 


4,00 


160 


0.62 


2.50 


7.50 


19.37 


20,00 


26.25 


16.67 


6.87 


K-12 


3.25 


2.70 


3.94 


20 1 






25,00 


35.00 


20.00 


15.00 


5.00 



no 

ERLC 



From these tables, a few general observations may be made: 
The major gpa for elementary teachers is higher than that for sec- 
ondary teachers. At least part of the elementary students' higher 
cumulatiye gpa may be accounted for by their higher grades in the 
major, which in a large majority of the cases is in an education- 
related field. At the one institution in which a small percentage of 
elementary teachers major in education-related fields, the University 
of Washington, there is almost no difference in the major gpa's of 
elementary and secondary teachers. 



Table 27 

KAJOR GPA'S OF CERTIFICATE EARNERS AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE 
ALL-GRADUATE CUMULATIVE GPA AT EACH INSTITUTION 





All Students 


Elementary 


Secondary 


K-12 


cwu 


108Z 


112Z 


103Z 


113Z 


EWU 


105Z 


107Z 


103Z 


107Z 


UW 


106Z 


105Z 


106Z 


110Z 


WSU 


109Z 


112Z 


106Z 


115% 


wwu 


109Z 


111Z 


107Z 


108Z 



The average major gpa of certificate earners at each institution 
exceeds the average cumulative gpa for all that institution^ 
graduates by from five to nine percentage points. 
The differences among institutions on this comparison are so small 
that there appears to be little disparity in the institutions 1 ability 
to attract students who are strong in their majors into teaching. 
Over 85 percent of the certificate earners had major gpa^ above 2.75* 
Over 27 percent had major gpa's above 3.5. 
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• Twenty-three certificate earners (1.5%) had major gpa f 8 of 2,25 or 
below. Twelve of these students were from Washington State, but 
only the University of Washington had no students in this category. 
Course work completed. The transcripts of a sample of elementary 
teachers and of secondary teachers of biology, English, history/government, 
mathematics, and social studies were analysed. The results of this 
analysis are reported in Table 28 and in more detail in Tables E-4 through 
E-10 in the Appendix, Several things should be borne in mind in interpret- 
ing these data: 

1« The data for elementary teachers are based on a random sample and are, 
therefore, estimates of the averages of the total group. Calculations 
of the standard errors suggest that the totals should be within + 4 
quarter hours of the actual averages and that the subject area aver- 
ages should be within + 2 quarter hours of actual averages, 

2, Complete transcripts were not available on a few of the students in 
the group to be analyzed, in eight cases, the transcripts were so 
incomplete that the students were eliminated from the sample; four 
elementary teachers, two biology teachers, one English teacher, and 
one mathematics teacher were eliminated for this reason. In cases in 
which transcripts were nearly complete and in which the amount of 
undocumented course work was known, that course work has been cate- 
gorised as "unclassified" in the tables, 

3, The course work of students was classified into ten different 
categories according to the departments in which it was offered: 
Biology — biology, botany, environmental science, soology, and other 

life science departments. 
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Table 28 



AVERAGE QUARTER Hi 
ELEMENTARY AND FIVE 
FIVE PUBLIC 



Secondary 
Elementary Biology 



Total 


219 


251 


Total Non-education 


123 


192 


Total Education 


96 


58 


Unclassified 


1 


1 


Biology 


7 


53 


Other Sciences 


8 


32 


Foreign Language/Com, 


15 


11 


Education Departments 


78 


46 


English 


15 


H 
ij 


Other Humanities 


17 


15 


History 


9 


7 


Other Social Sciences 


38 


26 


Mathematics 


11 


* 14 


Other Fields 


21 


31 


Number of Students 


154 


56 
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IURS OF COURSE WORK TAKEN BY 
TYPES OF SECONDARY TEACHERS AT 
UNIVERSITIES, 1982-M 



Secondary 
English 


Secondflrv 

Historv/Govt. 


secondary 
Math 


Secondary 
Soc. Studies 


236 


239 


238 


236 


178 


185 


177 


177 


58 


55 


60 


58 


0 


0 


1 


0 


9 


6 


12 


8 


9 


10 


29 


8 


24 


22 


11 


16 


47 


49 


46 


46 


62 


19 


11 


17 


17 


13 


13 


12 


15 


56 


5 


35 


32 


47 


27 


50 


6 


5 


59 


6 


14 


12 


24 


37 


87 


28 


41 
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Other Science — astronomy, chemistry, engineering, geology, physics, 
and other chemical and physical science departments. 

Foreign Language and Communication — foreign language, linguistics, 
drama, journalism, speech and other communications departments. 

Education Departments — education, business education, early child- 
hood education, special education, and other education-related 
departments, 

English — English departments only. 

Other Humanities ~ art, comparative literature, liberal studies, 

music, philosophy, religion, and other humanities departments. 
History ~ history departments only. 

Other Social Science -- anthropology, area studies, economics, ethnic 

studies, geography, political science, psychology, sociology, and 

women's studies departments. 
Mathematics — mathematics, computer science, quantitative methods, 

and statistics departments. 
Other Fields ~ agriculture, health, home economics, industrial and 

technical, physical education, and other unclassified 

departments. 

Within all of the categories except Education, course work was clas- 
sified as education-related or non-education-related. Courses 
described as being for teachers or about education and all courses 
taught in education departments were classified as education-related. 
The row labelled Total Education on Tables 28 and E-4 through E-10 
reflects the sum of the education-related course work in all 
department categories. 
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The love reported in Tables E-4 through E-10 should be interpreted 
vith caution. Some course vork is unclassified because transcripts 
were unavailable. That unclassified course vork may include courses 
that might raise the reported lows. In addition, that some students 
took no biology and some took no other science does not mean that any 
student took no college-level science at all. All institutions 
require some science for graduation, but that science course vork may 
not include biology or may consist entirely of biology. 
Students receiving the Provisional Certificate vere not specifically 
endorsed as biology teachers but only as teachers of natural science. 
These individuals vere included in the category of biology teachers 
if , according to the recommending institution's records! their en- 
dorsement in natural science was based on completion of a program in 
biology. 

Observations on elementary teachers include: 

Prospective elementary teachers complete on the average the equivalent 
of 2.6 full-time quarters (39 quarter hours) of college vork beyond 
the minimum graduation requirement of 180 quarter hours. These 
averages range from 208 quarter hours at Central to 239 at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

At all universities except the University of Washington! some elemen- 
tary teachers vere able to complete certification and baccalaureate 
requirements vithin the 180 quarter hour minimum. The minimum number 
of qunrter hours in vhich elementary certification was achieved at the 
University of Washington was 200. 
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The composite elementary teacher completes an academic program 
consisting of: 

5.2 full-time quarters in education department courses (plus 

another full-time quarter of education-related courses taught 
in other departments) 

3.1 full-time quarters in history and social science courses 

2.0 full-time quarters in English, communications! and foreign 
language courses 

1.7 full-time quarters in science and mathematics courses 
1,4 full-time quarters in courses in other fields 

1.1 full-time quarters in art, music , and other humanities 
courses 

Despite these averages, it seems to be possible for some students to 
become certified without course work in one or more of the ten depart- 
ment categories except Education and Other Social Science. This 
practice varies by institution, however. Only the University of 
Washington certified students without college-level English. Only 
Central and the University of Washington certified students without 
college-level mathematics. And only Eastern and the University of 
Washington certified students without college-level art, music, or 
other humanities courses. Once again, however, these apparent results 
should be interpreted cautiously since some students 1 transcripts were 
incomplete* 

Observations on secondary teachers include: 

Biology teachers complete on average the equivalent of 4.7 full-time 
quarters (71 quarter hours) beyond the minimum 180-quarter-hour 
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requirement for graduation! ranging from an average of 240 quarter 
hours at Eastern to 269 quarter hours at Western. 

The other four types of teachers completed on average over 3.5 full- 
time quarters beyond the minimum for graduation, ranging from an 
average of 216 quarter hours for mathematics teachers at Washington 
State to an average of 270 quarter hours for mathematics teachers at 
the University of Washington. 

Some students in all categories but biology were able to complete 
degree and certification requirements vithin the minimum graduation 
requirements. The minimum in biology vas 194 quarter hours. At the 
University of Washington, the minimum number of quarter hours taken 
by teachers of biology (258 q.h.) and mathematics (225 q.tu) vere 
considerably higher than minimums at other institutions. 
Composite profiles of the academic backgrounds of secondary teachers: 
Biology teachers: 

3.5 full-time quarters of biology 

3.1 full-time quarters of other science and mathematics 

3.1 full-time quarters of education department courses (plus .8 
quarter of education-related courses taught in other 
departments) 

2.7 full-time quarters of English, foreign language, communica- 
tions, and humanities 

2.2 full-time quarters of history and social science 
2.1 full-time quarters of courses in other fields 
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English teachers. 

4*1 full-time quarters of English 

3.1 full-time quarters of education department courses (plus .7 

quarter of education-related courses in other departments) 
3.1 full-time quarters of history and social science 
2*7 full-time quarters of foreign language, communications, and 
humanities 

1.6 full-time quarters of science and mathematics 
•9 full-time quarter of courses in other fields 

History/Government teachers: 

3.7 full-time quarters of history 

3.6 full-time quarters of English, foreign language, communica- 
tions, and humanities 

3.3 full-time quarters of education department courses (plus .4 
quarter of education-related courses in other departments) 

3.1 full-time quarters of other social sciences 

1.4 full-time quarters of science and mathematics 
•8 full-time quarter of courses in other fields 

Mathematics teachers: 

3.9 full-time quarters of mathematics 

3.1 full-time quarters of education department courses (plus .9 
quarter of education-related courses in other departments) 

2.7 full-time quarters of science 

2.3 full-time quarters of English, foreign language, communica- 
tions, and humanities 
2.1 full-time quarters of history and social science 
1.6 full-time quarters of courses in other fields 
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Social studies teachers: 

3.3 full-time quarters of social science 

3.1 full-tine quarters of education department courses (plus .8 
quarter of education-related courses in other departments) 
3.0 full-time quarters of English, foreign language, communica- 
tion, and humanities 
2.5 full-time quarters of courses in other fields 
2.3 full-time quarters of history 
1.5 full-time quarters of science and mathematics 
The average amount of course vork in the field of endorsement some- 
times varies considerably from institution to institution. Biology 
teachers at Eastern averaged 38 quarter hours of biology; those at 
Central and Western averged 69 quarter hours. English teachers at 
Washington State averaged 50 quarter hours of English; those at the 
University of Washington averaged 74 quarter hours. Social studies 
teachers at Eastern and Washington State averaged 68 quarter hours of 
history and social science; those at Western averaged 111 quarter 
hours. These differences parallel differences in the academic bases 
of endorsements analysed in Table 25. 

Eastern consistently had the lowest minimum amount of course vork in 
the field of endorsement— 19 hours in biology, nine hours in English 
(this individual, however, had a speech major which, under the rules 
for provisional certificates, is endorsed as English/Language Arts), 
15 hours in mathematics, and for social studies teachers no history 
and eight hours of social science (these are minimums for different 
individuals). 
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• As with elementary teachers, it appears to be possible for some 

secondary teachers to become certified without any course work in one 
or more of the ten categories except for education, social science , 
and the field of endorsement. Here, too, there is some variation 
among institutions. For example, secondary teachers at all institu- 
tions except Washington State took courses in the English department. 

E. Employment 

Each year the placement offices of the state's teacher preparation 
institutions collect data on the employment status of students who earned 
certificates during the previous year. These data are submitted to OSPI 
and have been included in this study. Table 29 summarizes these data for 
certificate earners at the state universities in 1982-83. 

Employment status is classified into 11 different catgegories. Many 
of these categories are self-expanatory, but four require additional 
comment • 

Substituting — A few teachers indicated that they had long-term 
substitute positions for regular teachers on leave, but most were substi- 
tuting on call vhile seeking more permanent employment. 

Non-certified education-related — This category includes teachers 
vorking for school districts in secretarial, custodial, and teacher aide 
positions as veil as some individuals teaching in pre-schools. 

Unemployed seeking education-related employment/Unemployed seeking 
non-education employment — Hany teachers placed themselves in both cate- 
gories, but because only one classification could be coded, they were 
classified as seeking education employment only. 
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Table 29: EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF 1982-53 CERTIFICATE COMPLETERS AS OF FALL, 1983 





INSTITUTION 


ALL INSTITUTION'S 


CKU 


EMU 


UN 


HSU 


m 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


LEVEL 


ALL 


ELEH 


SECN 


K-12 


ALL 


ELEH 


SECN 


K-12 


ALL 


ELEH 


SECN 


K-12 


ALL 


ELEH 


SECN 


K-12 


ALL 


ELEH 


SECN 


K-12 


ALL 


ELEH 


SECN 


K-12 


7, 


t 


X 


7. 


7. 


I 


7, 


7, 


'/. 


7. 


*/. 


I 


7, 


t 


7. 




7, 


7. 


X 


7, 


7. 


7. 


7, 




TOTAL NO. 
OF STUNTS 


m 


627 


653 


127 


363 


212 


124 


79 


324 


170 


154 


4 


248 


139 


96 


15 


255 


135 


117 


9 


350 


171 


160 


20 


TEACHING 
IN-STATE 


31.6 


32.5 


29.9 


45.7 


32.5 


35.4 


27.4 


50.6 


32.4 


32.9 


31.8 


50.0 


35.5 


37.4 


32.7 


26.7 


28.6 


31.1 


25.6 


11.1 


30.0 


25.7 


31.3 


55.0 


TEACHING 
OUT/STATE 


5.4 


5.3 


5.2 


11.0 


4.1 


4.2 


3.2 


7.6 


6.5 


6.5 


6.5 


50.0 


6.5 


6.5 


6.1 


20.0 


6.3 


6.7 


4.3 


33.3 


4.3 


3.5 


5.6 


0.0 


SUBSTI- 
TUTE 


22.6 


25.6 


20.4 


13.4 


23.1 


26.4 


16.5 


16.5 


29.3 


33.5 


24.7 


0.0 


21.0 


20.9 


21.4 


20.0 


18.4 


21.5 


17.1 


11.1 


20.9 


24.6 


19.4 


0.0 


NON-CERT. 
EDUC-REL. 


3.2 


4.1 


2.0 


2.4 


5.2 


6.6 


3.2 


1.3 


2.2 


1.8 


2.6 


0.0 


1.6 


2.9 


0.0 


6.7 


1.6 


2.2 


0.9 


0.0 


4.3 


5.8 


2.5 


5.0 


NOHDUC. 
FOSITIOH 


13.4 


10.3 


17.6 


4.7 


11.0 


6.6 


19.4 


3.6 


15.1 


9.4 


21.4 


0.0 


17.7 


18.0 


18.4 


6.7 


11.4 


8.1 


15.4 


0.0 


12.6 


11.1 


14.4 


10.0 


UNEHP-KOT 
SEEKING 


1.4 


2.1 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


0.0 


1.3 


3.4 


5.3 


1.3 


0.0 


1.6 


1.4 


2.0 


M 


0.8 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.6 


1.2 


0.0 


0.0 


U-SEEKING 


4.9 


5.2 


4.0 


4.7 


2.2 


0.5 


4.6 


1.3 


2.2 


3.5 


0.6 


0.0 


2.0 


2.2 


1.0 


6.7 


5.1 


6.7 


3.4 


0.0 


12.0 


14,0 


8.7 


20.0 


U-SEEKINS 
KON-EOUC. 


0.2 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.8 


1.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


ATTENOINS 
GRAD SC!IL 


2.7 


1.6 


4.0 


1.6 


2.8 


1.9 


4.0 


1.3 


3.4 


1.6 


5,2 


0.0 


3.2 


2.2 


4,1 


6.7 


2.7 


1.5 


4.3 


0.0 


1.4 


0.6 


2.5 


0.0 


OTHER 


0.6 


3.4 


0.9 


0.8 


0.3 


0.0 


0.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


0.7 


1,0 


6.7 


0.8 


0.7 


0.9 


0,0 


1.1 


0.6 


1.9 


0.0 


UMtlOWN 


13.7 


12.5 


15.3 


15.0 


17.9 


17.5 


18.5 


16.5 


5.6 


5.3 


5.6 


0.0 


9.7 


7.9 


13.3 


0.0 


23.5 


16.5 


26.2 


44.4 


12.6 


12.3 


13.7 


10.0 
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Unknown — These are teachers who did not respond to the univer- 
sities 1 nail and telephone inquiries . 

In interpreting these data, it should be remembered that this infor- 
mation was collected in the fall of 1983. The employment status of many of 
these individuals may have changed subsequently. 

In judging the success of an institution's graduates, there is con- 
siderable debate over the way in which the institution's placement 
percentage should be calculated. Many suggest that those whose employment 
status is unknown should be excluded. Others argue that teaching and 
substituting and perhaps even non-certified education employment should be 
counted as successful placements. Some believe that students not seeking 
employment, attending graduate school, or seeking non-education employment 
should be excluded from the calculation since they are not available for 
teaching positions. Table 30 reports placement percentages calculated in a 
variety of ways that reflect these differences of opinion. 

Observations on these data include: 

• Fewer than half of the certificate earners were able to secure employ- 
ment as regular classroom teachers. Considerably more, however, 
perhaps as many as three-fourths, were making some contribution to the 
state's K-12 educational system through teaching, substituting or 
other work in the schools. 

• The placement rates of elementary and secondary teachers were about 
the same even though 27 percent more individuals had prepared as 
elementary teachers. These figures jsuggest that there is more demand 
for elementary than for secondary teachers and that the teacher 
preparation system has adjusted itself to this difference. 



Table 30 

PLACEMENT PERCENTAGES FOR FIVE PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES 

1982-83 



All CWU EWU UW WSU JfgU 



As a percentage of all students 
prepared 



Teaching only 37Z 37Z 39Z 42Z 35Z 34Z 

Teaching and substituting 60Z 60Z 68Z 63Z 53Z 55Z 
Teaching, substituting, and 

non-certificated 63Z 65Z 70Z 65Z 55Z 59Z 

As a percentage of those vith 
known employment status 

Teaching only 43Z 45Z 41Z 46Z 46Z 39Z 

Teaching and substituting 69Z 73Z 72Z 70Z 70Z 63Z 

Teaching, substituting, and 

non-certificated 73Z 79Z 75Z 71Z 72Z 68Z 

As a percentage of those known and 
available for education employment 

Teaching only 45Z 47Z 44Z 49Z 48Z 40Z 

Teaching and substituting 73Z 76Z 78Z 74Z 74Z 65Z 

Teaching, substituting, and 

non-certificated 77Z 83Z 80Z 75Z 76Z 70Z 
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• The placement rate for K-12 teachers was considerably higher. As ve 
have already noted, 56 percent of K-12 teachers were endorsed in 
special education and 24 percent were endorsed in music* 

• Almost twice as high a percentage of secondary teachers had taken a 
position outside education or had gone to graduate school than had 
elementary teachers. This may be the result of the lover demand for 
secondary teachers and the *act that the preparation of secondary 
teachers is less education-specific than that of elementary teachers. 
In this connection, it should be noted that at the University of 
Washington, where very few elementary teachers major in education- 
related fields, the percentages of elementary and secondary students 
accepting non-education employment are about equal. 

• The percentage of University of Washington students who took jobs 
outside of education is considerably higher than that at any other 
institution. This difference is almost entirely accounted for by 
elementary teachers. 

• Though there are some differences in placement rates at the various 
institutions, these are small enough to suggest that the career 
prospects of a student preparing to be a teacher at one state institu- 
tion are not significantly better or worse than those of his or her 
peers at other institutions. 

Employment of secondary teachers by field of endorsement. Table 31 
reports the employment status of secondary teachers by the fields in which 
they are endorsed. Teachers endorsed in two or three categories are counted 
in each. Because the specific teaching assignments of employed teachers 
are not known, these data provide only an approximate indicator of the 



Table 31i EMPLOYMENT STATUS of secondary certificate earners by subject 







EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


ALL 
CERTIFICATE 


TEACHING 


SUB- 
STITUTING 


NON-CERT, 
EDUC. PCS. 


NON'EDL'C, 
POSITION 


MrPUMI At/PR 

UNEMPLOYED 


ATTENDING 

GRAD SCHOOL 


OTHER 




COMPLETERS 
COUNT 


PERCENT OF 
COUNT 


PERCENT OF 
COUNT 


PERCENT OF 
COUNT 


PERCENT OF 
COUNT 


PERCENT OF 
COUNT 


PERCENT OF 

IOUNT 


PERCtNT OF 
COUNT 


PERCENT Of 
COUNT 


SUBJECT OF ENDORSEMENT 
AGRICULTURE 


17 


47,06 


11,76 




11.76 




11.76 




17.65 


ART 


24 


16.67 


37.50 




16.67 


12.50 


8.33 




8 13 


BUSINESS 


41 


46.34 


12.20 


2.44 


24,39 


2.44 


2.44 


2.44 


7.32 


OISTRID. EDUCATION 


6 


50,00 


16,67 




16.67 








16.67 


CRJ3LISH 


08 


37.50 


22,73 


2.27 


13,64 


2.27 


5.66 


1.14 


14.77 


F0?EI5N LANGUAGES 


36 


33.33 


19.44 


2.78 


11,11 


11.11 


8.33 




13.89 


HEALTH EOUCATION 


39 


15.38 


33.33 


5.13 


28.21 




2.56 




15.38 


HONE ECONOMICS 


38 


23.68 


21,05 




15.79 


10.53 






28.95 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


43 


41,66 


16,20 




20.93 


6.98 


6.98 


4.65 


2.33 


MATHEMATICS 


42 


71,43 


2.38 




9.52 


2.38 




2.38 


11.90 


MUSIC 


23 


65.22 


8.70 




17.39 








8.70 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


65 


49.41 


11.76 


1,10 


17.65 


1.18 


3.53 




15.29 


OTHER EDUC. -RELATED 


6 


50.00 






33.33 


16.67 








PHYSICAL EOUCATION 


192 


21.66 


27.60 


4,17 


19,79 


4.6? 


4.17 


l.M 


16.67 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


136 


31.62 


22.06 


1.47 


19.85 


3.68 


4.41 


0.74 


16.18 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


8 


75,00 














25.00 


SPEECH / DRAHA 


8 


25.00 


37,50 




12.50 








25.00 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


18 


22.22 


27,78 


5.56 


36,89 








5.56 
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employment opportunities in the various subjects. Table 32 presents these 
placement data calculated as percentages of these with known employment 
status* 

Observations on these data include: 

• Placement rates into teaching vary considerably by subject from two- 
thirds or more of those prepared in special education, mathematics, 
and music to less than one-fourth of those prepared in physical 
education, health, art, and traffic safety, 

• Even in fields with low placement rates into teaching, the percentages 
of individuals making a contribution to the state's educational system 
through teaching, substituting, or non-certified education employment 
remains high, around 60 percent* 

• There is little evidence that industrial demand for mathematics and 
science graduates is drawing prepared teachers in those fields away 
from teaching, at least in the year after they become certified. 
Academic achievem ent and employment. Tables 33 and 34 present some 

evidence of the academic qualifications of those certificate earners who 
are able to secure teaching positions. Observations on these data include: 

• High college grades overall and in the major appear to confer some 
marginal advantage in the teaching market, especially for elementary 
and secondary teachers. 

• Nevertheless, some certificate earners who graduate in the bottom 
fifth of their college class still succeed in finding teaching 
positions, though at a rate somewhat lower than their proportion of 
all certificate earners. 

ft A large majority of the students who graduated in the top fifth of 
their class remained in education, 50 percent in regular teaching 




Table 32 

SECONDARY TEACHING PLACEMENTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
THOSE WITH KNOWN EMPLOYMENT STATUS, BY SUBJECT 





ic BCD lug 

Onlv 


IB ACQ lug Auu 

Substituting 


leACulugy 0UOOIU51 

and Non-Certificate 


Agriculture 


572 


71Z 


71Z 


Art 


17Z 


59Z 


59Z 


Business 


50Z 


63Z 


66Z 


Distributive Ed. 


60Z 


80Z 


80Z 


English 


44Z 


71Z 


73Z 


Foreign Language 


39Z 


61Z 


65Z 


Health Education 


18Z 


58Z 


64Z 


Home Economics 


33Z 


63Z 


63Z 


Industrial Arts 


43Z 


60Z 


60Z 


Mathematics 


81Z 


84Z 


84Z 


Music 


71Z 


81Z 


81Z 


Natural Sciences 


58Z 


72Z 


74Z 


Other Ed .-Related 


50Z 


50Z 


50Z 


Physical Education 


26Z 


59Z 


64Z 


Social Sciences 


38Z 


64Z 


66Z 


Special Education 


100Z 


100Z 


100Z 


Speech/Drama 


33Z 


83Z 


83Z 


Traffic Safety 


24Z 


53Z 


59Z 
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Table 33: GPA'S of CERTIFICATE COMPLETERS Vi EMPLOYMENT status 





AIL 

CERTIFICATE 

LUlrlcTLRS 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


TEACHING 


SUB- 
STITUTING 


NON-CERT. 
EOUC. POS. 


NON-EOUC. 
POSITION 


UNEMPLOYED 


ATTENDING 
GRAD SCHOOL 


OTHER / 

WRKOKH 


TOTAL C-EARNERS 


COUNT 




572 


351 


49 


206 


100 


41 


221 


CUMULATIVE 6PA 


ALL 1 AVERAGE 




3.17 


3.10 


3.07 


3.08 


3.10 


3.20 


3.07 


n 


ELEM I AVERAGE 


3.16 


3. 23 


3.13 


3.10 


3.12 


3.18 


3.09 


3.06 


» 


SECH | AVERAGE 


3.07 


3.11 


3.0?, 


2.93 


3.05 


2.96 


3.24 


3.07 


» 


K-12 1 AVERAGE 


3.16 


3.16 


3.19 


3.37 


3.12 


2.94 


3.30 


3.21 


CPA IN MAJOR 


ALL I AVERAGE 


3.22 


3.26 


3.16 


3.26 


3.16 


3.26 


3.27 


3.10 


a 


ELEM 1 AVERAGE 


3.28 


3.33 


3.21 


3,29 


3.22 


3.35 


3.17 


3.19 


B 


SECH 1 AVERAGE 


3.15 


3.16 


3.11 


3.15 


3.12 


3.11 


3.30 


3.16 


B 


K-12 1 AVERAGE 


3.33 


3.37 


3.31 


3.55 


3.12 


3.15 


3.40 


3.27 
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Table 34: CPA'S OF CERTIFICATE [(METERS BT EMPLOYMENT STATUS 





EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


ALL 
CERTIFICATE 
COMPLETERS 


TEACHING 


SUB- 
STITUTING 


NON-CERT. 
EOUC. POS. 


NON-EOUC. 
POSITION 


UNEMPLOYED 


ATTENDING 
GRAD SCHOOL 


OTHER / 

mm 


TOTAL C- EARNERS 


COUNT 


1540 


572 


351 


49 


206 


100 


41 


221 


NO, OF C-EARKERS 
IN TOP QUIKTILc 


PERCENT OF COUNT 


26.6 


30,9 


25.4 


24.5 


20.9 


21.0 


29.3 


24.9 


NO, OF C-EARNERS 
IN LOU QUINTILE 


PERCENT OF COUNT 


11,3 


9.1 


13.7 


14.3 


15.5 


9.0 


4.9 


10.9 
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jobs, 25 percent substituting! and 3 percent in non-certified 
education-related positions. By comparison, only 12 percent took 
non-education jobs, 6 percent were unemployed, and 3 percent attended 
graduate school* 

F* College Admissions Characteristics 

The Washington Pre-College Testing (WFCT) Program supplied college 
admissions data on first teaching certificate earners at all Washington 
colleges and universities* The University of Washington's Educational 
Assessment Center graciously provided technical assistance and computer 
facilities for the compilation of these data* 

The decision to seek these data directly from WPCT was made for three 
reasons* First, WPCT could provide data on the certificate completers from 
all Washington institutions* Because of time and resource constraints, 
data collection visits were possible only at the five public universities* 
Second, because a significant percentage of students at the public 
universities are transfer students from other institutions, the public 
universities 1 records of WPCT scores are to some extent incomplete* Trans- 
fer students, especially those with the associate degree from a community 
college, are often not required to submit admissions test scores because 
they have already demonstrated their academic ability in college-level 
courses* In addition, because admissions tests other than the WPCT are 
permissable, some students may submit scores on the other tests rather than 
those on the WPCT* Finally, WPCT was able to provide college admissions 
data in addition to test scores, in particular the students 1 high school 
grade point average* 
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Tables 35, 36, and 37 analyze college admissions data for 973, or 45.5 
percent, of the 2,139 individuals who completed teacher preparation pro- 
grams at Washington institutions in 1982-83 and who were subsequently 
certified by OSPI. The tables compare certificate earners 1 high school 
gpa's, WPCT verbal composite scores, and WPCT quantitative composite scores 
to these characteristics of two otber groups of WPCT test takers, all 
Washington high school students who took the WPCT in the spring or fall of 
1978 and all freshmen with WPCT scores who entered Washington public 
universities in the fall of 1979* Tables E-ll and E-12 in the appendix 
include frequency distributions of certificate earners' test scores. 
Several things should be borne in mind in interpreting these data: 

1. The data were compiled by comparing the names and birth da tee of 
certificate earners with those of WPCT test takers in 1977, 1978, and 
1979 and the names only with test takers in 1974, 1975, and 1976. 
WPCT did not collect students 1 birthdates before 1977. 

2. As a result, there may be a few incorrect matches included in the 
data, especially among the 302 matches with 1974, 1975, and 1976 test 
takers. 

3. In addition, students who married and changed their names after high 
school but before completing certificate programs will be excluded as 
will students who took the test before 1974. 

4. Because the WPCT is not usually taken by out-of-state students, admis- 
sions data for certificate earners who graduated from a high school 
outside Washington are excluded. 

5. Because community colleges do not require WPCT scores for admission, 
some community college transfers will not have taken the WPCT. 
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35: COLLEGE ADMISSIONS DATA COMPARISONS — HIGH SCHOOL GPA 





COMPARISON GROUPS 


ALL 1978 
HIGH SCHCCL 
TEST-TAKERS 


ALL 1979 

PIIRI TP 

FRESHMAN 


uunrAKXoUN GKOUP GPA 


MEAN 


3.05 


3.27 


CERTIFICATE EARNERS GPA 


MEAN 


3.28 


3.28 


BREAKDOWN BY PERCENTILE 




32.6 


47.9 


BELOW 50TH FERCENTILE 


PERCENT OF C -EARNERS 


AT 03 ABOVE 50TH PERCENTILE 


FERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


67.2 


52.1 


BREAKDOWN BY QUI NT I LE 




7.2 


19.0 


BOTTOM QUINTILE 


PERCENT CF C-EARNERS 


SECOND QUINTILE 


FERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


15.3 


19.1 


7HTSD QUINTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


21.1 


20.3 


FOURTH QUINTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EAPNERS 


27.1 


21.8 


TO? QUINTILE 


FERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


29.3 


19.3 
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Table 36 College admissions data comparisons — wpct verdal composite 





COMPARISON GROUPS 


ALL 1978 
HIGH SCHOOL 
TEST-TAKERS 


ALL 1979 
PUBLIC 4-YEAR 
FRESHMAN 


COMPARISON GROUP VC 


MEAN 


48.4 


50.8 


CERTIFICATE EARNERS VC 


MEAN 


49.6 


49.6 


BREAKDOWN BY PERCENTILE 




43.6 


55.5 


BE LOW 50TH PERCENTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EARNCRS 


AT OR ABOVE BOTH PERCENTILE 


PERCENT OF C- EARNERS 


56.2 


44.5 


BREAKDOWN BY QUINT I LE 




10.7 


20.1 


BOTTOM QUINTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


SECOND QUINTILE 


FERCENT OF C-EARKERS 


19.8 


23.6 


THIRD QUINTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


25.0 


18.7 


FOURTH QUINTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


23.0 


18.2 


TOP QUINTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


21.5 


19.3 



Table 37: college admissions data comparisons — wpct quantitative composite 





COMPARISON GROUPS 


ALL 1978 
HIGH SCHOOL 
TEST-TAKERS 


ALL 1979 
PUBLIC 4-YEAR 
FRESHMAN 


COMPARISON GROUP QC 


MEAN 


49.7 


53.2 


CERTIFICATE EARNERS QC 


MEAN 


50.3 


50.3 


BREAKDOWN BY PERCENTILE 




44.9 


60. & 


EE LOW ">0TH PERCENTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


AT OR ABOVE 50TH PERCENTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


55.1 


39.2 


BREAKDOWN BY QUINTILE 




14.9 


24.0 


BOTTOM QUINTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


SECOND QUINTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


16.6 


25.0 


THIRD QUINTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


24.0 


23.6 


FOURTH QUINTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


25.4 


17.3 


TOP QUINTILE 


PERCENT OF C-EARNERS 


17.1 


10.1 

, — 
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Although high school gpa's and WPCT scores are reasonably stable from 
year to year, it should be noted that in 1978 the average high school 
gpa for all test takers was slightly lover than in previous years 
while the average verbal and quantitative test scores vere slightly 
higher* 

Observations on these data include: 

The average high school gpa of certificate earners vas significantly 
higher than that for all WPCT test takers , and the average verbal and 
quantitative composites vere somewhat higher* 

The average high school gpa's of certificate earners and entering 
university freshmen vere about the s but certificate earners 1 test 
scores vere somewhat lover on average than those for entering 
freshmen* 

These data and the data on college grade point averages suggest that 
as a group, those who become teachers are vhat are often called "over- 
achievers," that is, students vho perform much better in course vork 
than their test scores vould lead one to predict* Although the phe- 
nomenon of "over-achievement" is net veil understood, one might 
speculate that potential teachers are dravn from that group of 
students vho have, in a sense, mastered school, those vho understand 
and are comfortable vith the demands that schools make of students and 
vho have the abilities and self-discipline (something not veil 
measured by a missions teats) to meet those demands* 
The distribution of certificate earner*' admissions data suggests that 
they are about proportionately repv-^^ed among those vith the 
highest high school gpa's and vexb ] crijsite scores* 
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By contrast, teaching appears not to attract a proportionate percent- 
age of the highest scorers on the quantitative test. Only 10,1 
percent of certificate earners had quantitative composite scores in 
the top fifth of all entering freshmen; 24 percent had quantitative 
scores in the bottom fifth of this group. 
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Table A-l. Numbers of Approved Teaching Certificate Endorsement Programs 
by Institution and Level of Endorsement, 1983-84. 







Level 




Ins t it ut ion 


K-8 


7-12 


K-12 


Central Washington University 


16 


25 


4 


Eastern Washington University 


26 


26 


0 


University of Washington 


32 


31 


2 


Washington State University 


17 


27 


0 


Western Washington University 


13 


24 


1 


Gonzaga University 


2 


24 


0 


Heritage College 


5 


2 


0 


Northwest College 


1 


0 


0 


Pacific Lutheran University 


18 


21 


3 


St. Martin's Collefte 


11 


9 


0 


Seattle Pacific University 


24 


24 


3 


Seattle University 


16 


15 


1 


University of Fuget Sound 


27 


25 


4 


Walla Valla College 


3 


23 


1 


Whitman College 


14 


16 


1 


Whitvorth College 


_24 


23 


_0 


Totals 


249 


315 


20 



Grand Total: 584 
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Table A-2. Numbers of Approved leaching Certificate Endorsement Programs by Field and Level of Endorsement, 



N 
0 



■ ilfi£-M. 


Primary 


V 0 

Id 


u 


2 




til 


Fieldi 


Supporting 1 


?riury D Supporting 


Primary 


Supporting 


JHa_ 




VnA 

fiufli 


0n Jy , 




Win 


Agriculture 






1 


i 
1 


— 


— 


Art 


0 


li 






2 


MM 


Behavioral Studies 






0 

7 


o 
i 


— 


MM 


Bilingual Education 


MM 




1 
X 




— 


1 
— 


Biological Sciences 




e a 

10 






— 


Business Office Education 




1 






MM 


mm 


Business Office Education (Voc.) - 










MM 


Chenittry 






1A 




MM 


MM 


Chinese 








* 
i 




MM 


Distributive Education (Voc.) 






■ 


MM 


« 


Early Childhood 










— 


« 


Earth Science 






Q 

i 


1 
l 


— 


— 


Economics/Geography 






9 


Ri 


— 




Elementary Education 


16 




MM 


MM 


— 


MM 


English Second Language 


mm 




1 


1 




M« 


English/Language Arts 




13 


15 








French 






13 








General Science 






10 




mm 




German 


mm 




13 








Greek 


mm 




2 






MM 


Health Education 


mm 




8 


1 




MM 


History/Government 


mm 


10 


15 




mm 
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Table A-2 (cont.). Numbers of Approved Teaching Certificate Endorsement Programs by Field and level of 



i 

H 
N 
H 

I 



Fields 


Primary 


ft 0 

oupportiug 0 


fr unary 


Supporting 


V 1 ft 

K-12 

Primary 


Supporting 


__ CiU'li 


Am 1 a* 
VULJ 


snUi 


Only 


End. 


_ Only 


Hone Economics 


M M 


1 
1 








mm 


Home Economics (Yoc.) 


mm 


1 
1 




- 




mm 


Industrial Arts 


mm 


mm 








mm 


Industrial Arts (Voc. ) 


mm 


mm 








mm 


Intercultural Studies 




1 
1 


7 


i 
i 

i 

X 

9 
c 


mm 


mm 


Italian 


mm 


MM 


- 




mm 


Japanese 


mm 


1 

1 






mm 


Journalism 




9 

L 




i 
1 

1 


— 


mm 


Latin 


mm 


1 








Learning Resources 


mm 


4 








2 

mm 


Mathematics 


mm 


12 

Li 






mm 


Music 


1 
1 


in 






6 


mm 


Philosophy 




1 




mm 


Physical Education 


mm 


10 


15 


1 

1 


i 


mm 


Physics 




7 


12 


mm 


mm 


Reading 

Religious Studies 


mm 


A 

V 




1) 
I 


1 


1 

1 
1 

mm 




4 


* 


2 


m 


Russian 


mm 


4 








Social Studies 




10 


11 






mm 


Spanish 




8 


12 




mm 


mm 


Special Education 


12 


1 


10 


1 


1 

mm 


1 

mm 


Speech/Drama 




10 


2 


Traffic Safety 








2 




mm 



These endorsements are granted only to individuals with primary endorsements in other fields. ~~ At the 1-8 
level, they reflect the required areas of academic emphasis and must be accompanied by a primary endorsement 
in elementary education. 

Many secondary programs permit both primary and supporting endorsement in the indicated fields. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



Collm/Upiveriitv 

Central Vsshington 
University 



AdminioDi Requirements 
Cjllm f chiavamant and Other pasic Skills 



Eastern Wsshington 
University 



I 

M 



1. 2.5 gpi in oil general 
education courses. 

(In fall 198^ cub. gpa 
at or above all-campus 
average gpa.) 

2. Successful completion of 
English 101 and 201. 

3. Test of Handwriting 
(legibility). 

1, Must earn 2.5 in Educa- 
tion 201, Introduction to 
Education; Applied Psy- 
chology 302, Educational 
Psychology; and a course 
in multicultural education 
and sex equity. 

2. Cumulative gpa 2.5; 2.5 
gpa in major/minor courses 
coBpleted. 



Comprehensive Test of lasic 
Skills, FormU (McGrav/Hill) : 

(a) English usage raw score 
of 50. 

(b) Spelling-riw score of 20. 

(c) Reading-rtw score of 28. 

(d) Math (computatiou)-raw 



score of 39. 



1, Math dept. test (70 per- 
centile). 

2, Speech & Bearing dept. 
test (70 percentile). 

3, English composition 

(a) conbioation of luperior 
performance on Washington 
Pre-College Test and 
superior writing perform- 
ance in diagnostic esiays 
by English dept j>£ 

(b) e grade of 2.0 or better 
in one or more composition 
classes. 



Retention Requirements , 

1, Must maintain a cumulative 
gpa of 2.5. 

2, Must maintain a 2*5 in 
major and minor academic 
areia. 



1, Completion of at least 
two-thirds of major with 
minimum gpa of 2.5. 

2. Minimum 2.5 gpa with no 
individual course grade 
below 2.0 in specified 
education courses. 

3, Successful interview with 
Professional Candidacy 
Comittee. 

4. Two letters of recommenda- 
tion from college faculty 
members. 



Exit Requirements 

2.5 cumulative, major, and 
minor gpa. 



1. Completion of all pro- 
fessional education 
courses and major/minor 
requirements with a 
minimum gpa of 2.5 and no 
grade below 2.0. 

2. Succeasful completion of 
student teaching. 

3. Exit evaluation of candi- 
datj's portfolio for evi- 
dence of attainment of 
generic competencies and 
possession of character- 
istics which facilitate 
positive teacher-pupil 
relations. 
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Appendix B (coot.) 



REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



Wm/ftlwiltv 
Goniaga University 



Admissions Requirements 
College Achievement an< Other Baiic Skills 



I 

H 

IS 
I 



Heiitage College 



Admission to Phase I; 

1, "Good Standing" in Univ. 

2, Mult be Baking appro- 
priate progren toward a 
degree vith an acceptable 
major* 

Mnto fc 9 am w 

1. Satiifaction of baaic 
skills requirements (see 
next column) • 

2. Satisfactory evaluation of 
Phase I in-school experi- 
ence. 

3. Acceptable level of per- 
formance on all generic 
standards as evaluated in 
EDTE 100. 

1. Cumulative gpa of 2.3. 

2. Completion of General Edu- 
cation requirements vith 
gpa of 2.0. 

3. Completion of Ed. 205, 
Intro, to Ed, , vhicb in- 
cludes: 

(a) Self-eelecti.on criteria 

(b) education as a career 

(c) personality inventory 

(d) 30 clock hours in field 
vith successful experi- 
ence, 

4. Recommendation by tvo 
teachers. 



Score of 80 percent on each 
subtest of college-developed 
tests in English and mathe- 
matics. 



1. College designed exami- 
nation in oral communi- 
cation. 

2. College designed exami- 
nation in writing, 

3. California Achievement 
Test (mathematics). 



Retention Requirements 

Admission to Phase III; 

1. Completion of major vith 
3.0 gpa. 

2. Cumulative gpa of 2.3* 

3. Cumulative gpa of 3.0 in 
professional ed. courses. 

4. Tvj positive evaluations 
from major field instru:- 
tors. 

5. Positive evaluation by 
education faculty. 

6 1 Acceptable philosophy of 
education and learning 
theory statement. 



Exit Requirements 



1* Completion of bachelor 1 s 
degree. 

2. Successful completion of 
all professional courses. 

3. Successful completion of 
student teaching. 

4. Unanimous recommendation 
of review board compris- 
ing a representative of 
the college, a school 
district, and a profes- 
sional association. 
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KEQUIREMEMT6 FOE TEACHER EDUCATION 



SaUiu/lteiiB 

Northvut Collage 



Picif ic Luthiru 
Univenity 



8tint Martin 1 ! 
College 
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Adniaeioni Ranuirtmanta 
College Achievement and Qthtr Bnic fikilla 



1, 2.(7 gpi in introductory 
education end paychology 
couraaa. 

2, fm icreening interview, 

3, 2,67 cut, gpi, 



1. 6FA of 2.5. 

2. fro recoweuditioni from 
bueineee, profenionil or 
acadenic perioni, 

3. Completion of Minnaaota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory. 

4. Autobiography of 500 vorda. 



1. Verification of apecified 
coapetenciea nd a grade 
of at leaat "C" in tbe 
following introductory 
couraea; 116 101 and 102; 
EDDC 201, 202, end 203; 
PSYCH 101; 8PH 106; and 
MATH 211. 

2. 2.5 cm, gpa. 



1. 2.67 gpa with no grade 
below 2.0 in introduc- 
tory Engliah, ipeecb, 
and math couraea. 

2. Pan math! apeech, and 
writing competency teate. 

3. Recommendation froa COB" 
lunicatiom profeaior, 

1. Collage Board Teat of 
Standard Written Engliah 
(50 percentile), 

2. College Board Teat of 
Written Engliah Kxprea- 
lion Pliceaant Teat 

(50 percentile), 

3. College Board Hath Teat 
(50 percentile). 

1. Grade of "C N or better 
in Kith 211 and verifi- 
cation of apecified 
coapetenciee. 

2, Grade of "C or better 
in SPH 106 and verifi- 
cation froa initrnctor of 
•atiifactory competency. 

3, Grade of "C" or better in 
ENG 101 and 102 and veri- 
fication of apecified, 
baeic coapetenciea. 

4. Placement at or above the 
50th percentile on the 
College Board Teat of 
Standard Written Engliah, 



Retention Requirement! 

1. 2.67 cumulative gpa. 

2. 2.67 gpa in prof, ed. 
icquence. 

3. Succeuful conpletion 
of field and courae 
requixementi. 



Poaitive recommendation 
from field experience 
teacher, 



1. Maintain an overall 2.5 
gpi* 

2. Receive a "C n or better 
in all profeaaional 
Education couraea, 

3. Receive a Y (Pan) in 
student teaching, 



Exit Requirement! 



1, Completion of all degree 
requirement!, 

2, Exit interview with 
department chairman, 



1, 2,5 cumulative gpa, 

2, No grade in major or 
minor couraea below C-, 

3, No grade in ed, couraea 
below C-, 
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RBQUIKEKENTS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



Seittle Pacific 
University 



Admissions Requirements 
Colleie AcbievemeDt and Other Baiic Skilli 



2.7 cun. gpa or 3.0 on last 
4} qh crediti of college vork. 



Seattle University 



1. Overall 2.5 gpa. 

2. 2.75 gpa in major teaching 
field. 

3. Interview vith faculty 
member (usually), 



1. Composition; KcGrav 
Hill Basic Spelling and 
Vriting Exams (stanine of 
six or better) 

OR 

Descriptive Test of Langu- 
age Skills of the College 
Board (20 out of 25 scale 
score). 

2. Computation: Math Test 
designed by Math Dept. 

3. Spelling: McGrev Hill 
Basic Spelling Exam 
(stanine of six or 
better). 

4. If scores fall belov 
acceptable levels, 
satisfactory completion 
of English, math, and/or 
spelling lab(s), 

California Achievement 
Test»50th percentile 
(Hath, Reading, Language 
Arts, and Spelling). 



Retention Requirements 

1. Satisfactory completion 
of "Phase 1" block of 3 
Ed. courses. 

2. Recommendation of Phase 1 
faculty team. 

3. 2.7 cum. gpa, 

4. Recommendation by major 
advisor. 

3. Satisfactory progress in 
major. 



Exit Requirements 



1. Complete degree, major, 
minor, and education 
requirements, 

2. Earn 2.0 in each educa- 
tion methods course. 

3. Earn 3.0 in Phase 2 
internships. 



1. Maintain 2.5 cum gpa. 

2. Maintain 2.75 gpa in 
major teaching field. 

3. 2,75 gpa in professional 
education courses. 

4. Recommendation of under- 
graduate teacher educa- 
tion faculty. 

5. Recommendation of academic 
dept. of secondary educa- 
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Appendix B (cod..) 



UQUUEMINTS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



CollMi/nniviriitv 

University of 
Fuget Sound 



h University of 
* Washington 



Villi Walla College 



151 



1. Cumulative gpi of 2,25 or 
better. 

2. GFA of 2.5 or better in 
ocideaic irei. 

3. Recommended by acadenic 
major department t 



1. GFA at or above University 
average for all under- 
graduates (currently 3,0), 

2. RecomeDded by major (aca- 
demic) dept. 

3. Completion of at leaat 701 
of major. 

4. Accepted by a school 
through interview, 

5. Succeiaful prior experi- 
ence vith children. 

1. 2.S gpa. 

2. Fan proficiency extoi in 
Baiic Bkilla (exami de- 
signed by Hath and Engliib 
Depti.). 



1. Grade of N C" in written 
communication core re- 
quirement and in oral 
communication core re- 
requirement. 

2. Stanford Test of Aca- 
demic Skills (Reading, 
English, Math) (50th 
percentile). 



1. Minimum score of 200 
(79th percentile) on the 
California Achievement 
Test with no sub-test 
score belov the 50th 
percentile. 

2. Oral: pass interview in 
local school district, 



1. Oral; Clearance from 
Speech and Rearing Dept. 

2. Computational: Complete 
four hours of Kith from 
General Studiea Require- 
ment. 

3. Compoaition: Attain 
minimum gpa in College 
Writing Clasa or com- 
plete English 129. 



Retention Requirement! 

1. Evidence of a strong com- 
mitment to Leaching by 
attitude and performance 
through successful com- 
pletion of the initial 
field experience, Educa- 
tion 301, Introduction 

to Teaching. 

2. Cumulative gpa of 2,25, 

3. Major gpa of 2.5, 

4. GFA of 2.5 in ed, courses 
vith no grade belov C-, 

1. Earn 2,0 or better in each 
of the professional educa- 
tion courses, 

2. Satisfactory performance in 
the field each of the four 
quarters (elem) or three 
quarter (sec). 

3. Continued acceptance in the 
schools. 



1. Completion of Phase 1 Ed. 
program couraes. 

2. No grade belov C in any 
required course. 



Exit Reouiremejits 



1. Cumulative gpa of 2.25, 

2. Major gpa of 2.5. 

3. GFA of 2.5 in ed. courses 
vith no grade belov C-. 

4. Successful performance in 
student teaching, 

5. Completion of all degree 
requirements. 



' A grade of 2.0 or better 
in each of the pro- 
fessional education 
courses, 

2. Successful performance in 
the field experience - 
on a 1-5 scale students 
must score 3 or above on 
all 11 observation items, 



li 2.5 gpa in major and 
minor vith no grade belov 

C 

2. 2.5 gpa in education 
courses vith no grade 
belov C. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



College/University 

Waehington State 
University 



College Achievement md pthff Basic Skilli 



Western Waehington 
University 



3 



Whitman College 



2.5 gps, 



1. 2,5 cud, gps end 2,5 gps 
at WWU (2.75 in 19B5-87). 

2, For elementary students, 
2,0 in Educstion 399, 
Flementery Seminar, 



1, 2.25 overall gpa, 

2, Approvsl of Ed, Dept. 
faculty (interview), 

3, Successful completion 
of introductory ed, 
courses (Ed. Ill i 112). 



1. 40th percentile on 
Writing, Reading, snd 
Math sections of the Pre* 
professionsl Skills Test 
(ETS). If lover, atu- 
dents must earn at least 

a B- in specified courses. 

2. Pass oral screening. 

1. Composition: Test for 
Standsrd Written English 
(50tb percentile using 
H,3, senior noma): snd 
grade V or better in 
English 101, composition/ 
writing course, 

2. Oral; Complete public 
speaking (Speech 101 or 
equivalent) vith grade of 
V or better. 



1. Oral: Interview process 
vith Ed. Dept. Entry 
Committee, 

2. Written Skills; Hisaouri 
College Level English 
Exam (70th percentile) 
and brief written essay* 

3. Computational; Test, 
National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics 
(70th percentile). 



Retention Retirements 

1. 2.0 gpa, 

2, Completion of half of 
core ed. courses prior 
to student teaching, 



hit Retirements 



1. 2.5 gps at WW (2.75 in 
1985-87). 

2, C or better in each 
msjor and education 
course, 



1, Good academic standing. 

2, 2,5 gpa in major, 

3, Foaitive recommendation 
of major department 
adviaor, 

4, C or better in each 
education course, 

5, Approval of entrance 
committee of program 
unit. 



1. 2,0 gpa 

2. Satisfactory atudent 
teaching a* determined 
by Univeraity supervisor 
vith principsl snd coop- 
erating tescber. 



1« 2.5 gps at Ml (2.75 in 
1985-87). 

2. Satisfactory atudent 
teaching aa determined by 
Univ. supervisor in 
cooperation vith 
cooperating teacher, 

3, Computation: Elementary 
students must complete 
Math 281 (Theory of 
Arithmetic) snd Math 481 
(K-8 Math). All students 
are required to demon- 
strste computer competency, 

1. Satisfactory completion of 
teacher ed, program as 
determined by program unit, 

2. Completion of major, 

3. Receipt of bschelor's 
degree. 

4. Demonstrated competence in 
specific teaching 
dimensions, 
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Appendix B (cant.) 



REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



ColliM/UniveriitY 
Vhitvorth College 



^tinioni Requiremente 

Sgjigga totoHBt «* otto teis gfciUg 



1. 2.5 gpi (in three treat: 
cumulative, educ, coureee 
and in major). 



Btanford TASK (leet of Aca- 
demic Bkilli) by Harcourt, 
Brace, Janovicb. TASK 
aiienea reading, Englieh, 
and Matbematica (70th per- 
centile). 



I 

H 

8 

i 



Retention Reouiremente 



Evaluation conference in 
order to be admitted into 
upper diviaion program. 
Eacb atudent neete vitb 
teacberi of firat tvo 
education couraei to diacuaa 
vork to date and aelf evalua- 
tion of competenciee. 
Studenta are notified in 
writing of unconditional, 
conditional and nonadaiaaione. 



Exi ^ Reauirementa 



Succeaaful completion of 
student teaching vitb docu- 
mented completion of all 
generic competence* 
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AppendixC.il. AwlviU of Certification Program Requirements - El ementary Certification with an Education Haior or Speciali^on 



Institution and 
Program Description 



Cqurie Requirement! ai a Percentage of Total Credita % Gradua^on 

Education-Related Hajor other Required Major Minimum Unduplicated 

♦ Teaching Core b or Minor-Unduplicated c GDCR's^ 

Ed.e Non-Ed. f Total* 



Ed, Non-Ed. Total 



Ed. Non-Ed. Total 



Totals 
Ed. Non-Ed. Total 



Central Washington University 

Elem. Ed. major, Special Ed. minor 
Eastern Washington University 

Reading major. Early Ch. Ed. minor 
University of Washington 

Bilingual Ed. wjor, Elem. Ed. minor 
Washington State University 

Reading major, no minor 
Western Washington Univeraity 

Elem. Ed. major, Reading Study-in- 
Depth (minor) 
Gonzaga University 

Special Ed. major 
Heritage College 

Interdisciplinary minors-English, 
Social Studies, Hath 
Northwest College 

Elem. Ed. major, School Disciplines 
Focus 

Pacific Lutheran University 

Special Ed. major, Language Arts major 
St. Martin's College 

Ed. major, Special Ed. minor 
Seattle Pacific University 

Special Ed. major, Elem. Skills minor 
Seattle University 

Special Ed. major, English & History 
Teaching Subjects 



471 


02 


472 


112 


02 


112 


02 


362 


362 


582 


362 


942 


521 


32 


562 


92 


02 


92 


22 


182 


202 


642 


212 


852 


521 


222 


742 




M 




02 


182 


182 


522 


402 


922 


56* 


52 


612 








OI 
u* 


MI 




JJh 


ill 


OA* 

84* 


462 


22 


472 


12Z 


61 


172 

Ilk 




Mi 


1 VL 

tJk 


*7f 


Hi 


not 
m 


54! 


02 


542 




— 


Mffc 


82 


272 


352 


622 


272 


892 


452 


262 


712 








02 


182 


182 


452 


402 


862 


252 


192 


432 


02 


242 


242 


02 


322 


322 


252 


752 


1002 


522 


32 


552 


52 


142 


192 


32 


282 


312 


602 


452 


1052 


372 


132 


492 


202 


02 


202 


02 


152 


152 


572 


282 


842 


572 


32 


592 


62 


32 


92 


02 


252 


252 


632 


312 


932 


452 


22 


472 


32 


202 


232 


02 


232 


232 


492 


452 


942 
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Appendix C,la.(cont.) AMlviii of Cartif icition Program Raot ijrroonte - Elmantarv Certification with in Education H.ior or Snecialitation 



Institution ind 
Progrm Deicription 



Courie Reouirenonte «i a Pa rcantate of Totil did it i for Graduation 

Education-Related Major Other Required Major Minimum Unduplicated 

+ Teaching Core b or Minor-Unduplicated e CDCR'i d 

Ed,« Non-Rd. f totalR Ed. Non-Ed. Total Ed. Non-Ed. Total 



Totali 
Ed. Non-Id, Total 



Univereity of Puget Sound 


3« 


02 


342 


02 


192 


192 


02 


252 


252 


342 


442 


782 


Elite Ed, ujor, 6 8C Academic Enphaiii 




















Villi Villi Collegi 


301 


a 


322 


92 


62 


162 


02 


332 


332 


392 


412 


802 


Elm. Ed, ujor, Library Science minor 


















Vhitun Collegi 


mm 
















mm 








None offend 


























Vhiuotth Collegi 


462 


161 


622 








02 


242 


242 


462 


392 


862 


English ujor academic emphasis. 


















Spec, ed.j aacond acudemic aria 


























Average Percentage 


451 


82 


532 


52 


62 


112 


12 


252 


262 


512 


382 


892 


Loveit Percentage Required 


25! 


02 


322 


02 


02 


02 


02 


182 


182 


252 


212 


782 


Highest Percentage Required 


572 


262 


742 


202 


242 


242 


82 


362 


362 


642 


752 


1052 



N 
W 
0 



4 These progroti are the most education-intensive routes to elementary edification available to undergraduates it then institutions. If an eleientary 
education ujor ia offered, it is the program selected for this table, At institutions not offering an elementary education ujor, the most 
education-related permitted ujor vaa chosen, vith a preference for the reading major, One institution does not offer en education-related ujor, 
Becauae of this variation, the selected programs ire not necessarily comparable in their content or purpose, 

b These requirements include those for the indicsted ujor ind any other couraea required for certification if they are lieted separately from those in 
the major, 

c Only additional ujora or minors that are required for certification are included, Students may elect other minora at most institutions, Courses in 

the education-related ujor or teaching core that also satiafy these requirements are excluded, 
d These courses are the General Oniveraity Course Requirements - the basic skills and retribution requirements for graduation. Courses in the major, 

minor, or teaching core that are alloyed to satisfy these requirements are excluded, 
* These are courses offered by education departments or those offered by other departments which sre described si being for teschers or sbout educstion, 

When the requireunts permit student choice, education courses if offered and appropriate to the progicn were selected, 

These are courees which do not qualify as education coursea ai defined above, These percentages rfle:t the pinimum number of non-education courses 

needed to meet the institutions 1 requireunts, 
8 In some esses, the percentages of education and non-education courses do not equal the total perco^e beciune of rounding errors, 
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Appendix C.lb, Analviii of Education fourie Icflttirwnti - Elementary Ce^^icatiop with an Education Hiior or Specialisation » 







Course Raauircnents ss s Percenter ojf Total Credits fpr Graduation 








Content 




Ed, Psych. 


Curriculum, 


Field 








For 


Foundationa 


and Hunan 


Materials 


Work 


Student 




Imtitution and Frograa 


Teachers' 1 


and Others 6 


Development^ 


snd Methods 6 


Courses* 


Teachings 


TOTAL 


Central Washington University, Campus-based 


8 


152 


62 


241 


22 


92 


582 


Central Washington University, Field-baaed 


a 


122 


62 


242 


52 


92 


582 


Eastetn Washington Univereity 


« 


62 


72 


322 


62 


92 


642 


Univereity of Washington 


3! 


32 


62 


192 


112 


102 


522 


Washington State Univenity 


02 


32 


82 


332 


32 


82 


552 


Western Vaahington University, Campus-baaed 


81 


42 


37 


272 


62 


92 


572 


Western Washington University, Field-baaed 


n 


22 


32 


222 


132 


92 


572 


Gonzaga University 


51 


62 


72 


282 


22 


132 


622 


Heritage College 


72 


92 


52 


152 


22 


82 


452 


Horthvest College 


12 


22 


52 


92 


32 


62 


252 


Pacific Lutheran Univeraity 


(2 


92 


82 


202 


fas 

52 


132 


602 


St. Martin's College 


32 


22 


62 


272 


32 


172 


572 


I oeitue fflciuc university 




ft* 

92 


liar 

112 


1 ft* 

192 


4* 

32 


'A! 


AIT 


n Seattle University 


112 


22 


132 


162 


22 




tn 


H UU1VBIBH/ 01 tUgflt OOUDQ 


v* 


das 

32 


32 


1 tar 

142 


32 


III 
Ilk 




i Walla Valla College 


02 


82 


62 


142 


42 


72 


392 


Ulii tnAA PaIIada 

RDltlUD wmcgc 










mm 






Uhitvorth College 


51 


42 


62 


202 


12 


82 


4(2 


Average Percentage 


42 


62 


72 


212 


42 


102 


512 


Lowest Percentage 


02 


22 


32 


92 


12 


62 


252 


Highest Percentage 


112 


152 


132 


332 


132 


172 


642 



•These are the sane programs analysed in the previous table. 

Subject natter courses, usually taught outaide education departments, that are listed as specifically intended for prospective teachers. Host frequently 
mathematics and English courses. 

General introductory courses; courses in the social, philosophical, and historical foundations of education; and occasionally courses not classifiable in 
any other category. 

Required courses in psychology, whether or not they are taught vithin education departments. 
^Courses in the design of instruction and in geneial and subject-matter-specific methods of teaching. 

'Courses specifically and primarily focusing upon practical work with students, in schools, or in other agencies serving school-age children. Required 

courses listed in other categoriea may include field work. 
^Courses involving students 1 full-tine participation in schools, usually the culminating requirement of the teacher preparation sequence. 
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Appendix C, 2s, MTfif CaititkUiDB ProariB Requirements - Eleaentarv Cartif ication with an Enilieh Miior or Eaphasia 



Institution and 
Prograa Ducription 



Courie Requirement s y a Percenter of Total Credlte for Griduatioa 

Required Education 
Required Major or Minor + Minim 

Non-Education Minor Teaching Cora - Vodupiicated 
English Major Dndupliceted* Dndupliceted b GUCE'a c 

Ed* d Non-Ed,*Total f Ed, Ron-Ed. Total Ed. Non-Ed, Total Ed. Non-Ed, Total 



Cantral Washington Dniviraity 

Language Arta major^ Elea, Ed, minor 
Eaatarn Waahington Dniviraity 

English aajor, History minor, 
Prof. Cor i 
Dniviraity of Washington 

English aajor, Elm. Ed, minor 
Washington State Dnivaraity 

Unguaga Arts aajor, Prof* Ed, ainor 
Wsstirn Washington Dniveraity 

English aajor, Elea, Id, ainor 
Caapua-laaed 
Weetero Wuhington Dniveraity 

English aajor, Elea. Ed, ainor 
Pield-Basad 
Csniaga Dniveraity 

English aajor 
Heritage College 

English aajor, Hiatory/Fol.Bci. ainor 
Northveat College 

Language Arts Poena, Elea, Ed, aajor 
Pacific Lutheran Dnivaraity 

English aajor, Social Studiea ainor 
St, Martin 'a College 

English aajor, Education major 
Seattle Pacific Dniveraity 

English aajor, Elea, Skills ainor 
Seattle Dniveraity 

B. Id, Ilea, English i History 
Teaching Subjects 
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TOTALS 
Ed, Ron-Ed. Totil 



41 


211 


251 








321 


01 


321 


01 


361 


361 


361 


571 


931 


b: 


141 


221 


01 


101 


101 


361 


31 


391 


01 


161 


161 


431 


431 


861 


61 


191 


251 




— 


mm 


461 


61 


521 


01 


161 


161 


521 


421 


931 


151 


101 


251 


- 


mm 


- 


361 


01 


361 


01 


231 


231 


511 


331 


841 


71 


181 


251 


mm 


mm 


mm 


321 


01 


321 


01 


251 


251 


381 


431 


821 


n 


181 


251 




mm 


mm 


361 


01 


361 


01 


251 


251 


421 


431 


861 


01 


261 


261 






mm 


221 


01 


221 


51 


291 


341 


271 


551 


821 


71 


171 


241 


01 


121 


121 


361 


0! 


361 


01 


191 


191 


431 


481 


901 


01 


191 


191 


01 


241 


241 


251 


01 


251 


01 


321 


321 


251 


751 


1001 


31 


161 


191 


01 


121 


121 


301 


01 


301 


31 


281 


311 


361 


531 


892 


01 


291 


291 


mm 


mm 


mm 


371 


81 


441 


01 


131 


131 


371 


491 


861 


11 


321 


331 




mm 


mm 


361 


61 


421 


01 


191 


191 


381 


571 


951 


51 


131 


181 


01 


131 


131 


391 


31 


421 


01 


211 


211 


451 


441 


891 
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Appendix C,2e,(eont,) tol hill of Cirtlf icitloo Protru Uttju m " UtttttB Certification «lth in m.H.b Maior or EaohiiU 



Count Imulriunti y i Pircintm of total Ctnltn for Cf^iutlan 

Required Education 



Inetitution and 
Ptograi Dticriptioo 



Engliab Major 
Ed, d Eon-Ed,«Total f 



Etquirad 
VoD-Iducation Minor 

Voduplicatad* 
Ed, Ron-Ed. Total 



Major or Minor ♦ 
Inching Core- 
Unduplicatod b 
Ed, don-Ed, Total 



Miniaua 
Dnduplieatid 
Guci'ic 

Ed, Ron-Ed, Total 



T0TAI.8 
Ed, Ron-Ed, Total 



Oniwelty of Pugat Sound 

Engllih aejor, Elaa. Ed. aajor 
ValU Valla Collaga • 

Engliab aajor, Has. Ed, aajor 
Whitman Collage 

Engliab aajor 
Vhitvorth Collage 

Engliih aajor 



JJ Awege Farcantaga 
' Loveat Parentage 
Bigheat Percentage 



01 


31Z 


31! 








34! 


0! 


34! 


0! 


25! 


25! 


34! 36! 


91! 


2! 


28Z 


29! 








30! 


2! 


32! 


0! 


26! 


26! 


31! 56! 


87! 


0! 


27X 


27! 




mm 




32! 


6! 


36! 


2! 


23! 


26! 


35! 56! 


91! 


111 


26X 


37! 






mm 


23! 


0! 


23! 


0! 


25! 


25! 


36! 50! 


86! 




22Z 


26! 


0! 


4! 


4! 


33! 


a 


33! 


1! 


23! 


24! 


38! 51! 


89! 


01 


10Z 


It! 


0! 


0! 


0! 


22! 


0! 


22! 


0! 


13! 


13! 


25! 31! 


82! 


151 


32! 


37! 


0! 


24! 


24! 


46! 


9! 


52! 


5! 


36! 


36! 


52! 78! 


100! 



•Only additional ainora that are rjjyirji for eirtlfication ere included. BMdanta tay elect other ainora at wet inetitutione, Coureea in the Engliab 

aejor that aleo eetiefy thaee roquireecnta era excluded. 
b Tbeee requireaente include thoee tor the indicated educetion aejor or akor end any other coureee required for certificetion if they ere lieted 

eeperetely froa thoee in the educetion aejor or ainor, Coureee in the Bnglieh aejor or non-education ninor that eleo eetiefy theee requireaente are 

excluded, 

eibeee coureee ara the General Onivereity Couree Requireaente - the beeic ekille end dietribution requireaente for greduetion, Coureee in the aejor. 
ainor, or leeching core that ere olloved to eetiefy theee requireaente ere excluded, 

Theee m coureee offered by educetion depertaenta or thoee offered by other depertaente which ere deecribed ee being for teachare or about educetion, 
*ntn the raquiteaenta pereit atudent choice, education coureea if offered end eppropriate to the program vera aalacted. 
Theee are coureea vhich do not qualify aa educetion coureea aa defined above, Theee percentagea reflect the ainiaua nuaber of non-education coureee 
. needed to aeet the inetitutione 1 requireaente. 

*In none ceeee, the percantagee of educetion and non-education couraea do not equal the totel percentage bacauae of rounding errore. 
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Appendix C,!b, taalvels of Education Course Reouiremonta - Elementary Certification with id English Hiior or Mlili ' 



hititution md Progria 



Content 

for 
Teachen b 



Courn Remilremants 11 1 Parcantaaa of Totil Credit! for r. ff du ft [ ffl 



foundations 
ind Others' 



Ed* Paych. 
md Human 
Development 11 



Curriculum, 
Material! 
and Hethoda 6 



Field 
(fork 
Courses* 



Student 
Teachings 



TOTALS 



Central Washington University, Caapui-baied 


2Z 


« 


4Z~ 


151 


22 


9Z 


36Z 


Central Wtahington University, f ield-baaad 


11 


1Z 


4Z 


15Z 


51 


9Z 


36Z 


Eastern WaibiogUr Univsrsity 


n 


31 


31 


181 


31 


9Z 


43Z 




(A 

v)A 


Ik 


Ik 


1QA 


ilk 


10a 


52a 


Wtahington State University 


01 


OZ 


31 


33Z 


1Z 


6Z 


S1Z 


Weil t(u wamuifiou vuiYiiiiiy, uinjiui uiieo 


ik 


A! 

HA 


AT 


1A1 

IHA 


AT 
UA 


Of 
ik 


JOA 


Western Washington Univereity, Field-based 


n 


2Z 


31 


12Z 


9Z 


9Z 


42Z 


VQUMgl uhiyihhj 




ik 


ik 


Q! 

7k 


ik 


Ik 


ilk 


Heritage College 


5Z 


n 


6Z 


1SZ 


22 


az 


43Z 


Northwest College 


iz 


2Z 


JZ 


9Z 


31 


6Z 


25Z 


Pacific lutharen University 


6Z 


51 


OZ 


14Z 


3Z 


8Z 


36Z 


St. Martin's College 




2Z 


6Z 


17Z 


22 


10Z 


37X 


Seattle Pacific University 


ez 


41 


2Z 


13Z 


32 


9Z 


38Z 


Seattle Univaraity 


n 


4Z 


5Z 


13Z 


22 


61 


45Z 


University of Fuget Sound 


oz 


3Z 


3Z 


14Z 


32 


112 


34Z 


Valla Valla College 


a 


51 


6Z 


10Z 


22 


7Z 


31Z 


Whitman College 


ox 


n 


9Z 


10Z 


1Z 


81 


35Z 


Whitvorth College 


5Z 


41 


5Z 


12Z 


1Z 


8Z 


36Z 


Averege Percentage 


41 


3Z 


5Z 


14Z 


32 


82 


38Z 


Lowest Psrcentege 


OZ 


OZ 


OZ 


» 


OZ 


61 


251 


Highest Percentage 


n 


n 


9Z 


33Z 


112 


HZ 


521 



H 
U 



•Thaaa are the ease prograas analysed in the previous tablet 
Subject natter courses, usually taught outside education departaents, that ere listed as specifically intended foi piuspective teachers. Moat frequently 
aatheaatice and English courses, 

General introductory courses; courees in the eocial, philosophical, end hietoricel foundetions of education; and occasionally courses not clessifieble in 
eny other category. 

Required courees in psychology, whether or not they are taught within educetion departmental 
a Coureee in the design of instruction and in ganerel end aubject^nattar-apecific methods of teaching. 

* Courees specifically md primarily focusing upon practical work with students, in schools , or in other agenciee serving achooHge children. Required 

coureaa listed in other categories nay include field work., 
(Courses involving students 1 full-tine participation in schools, usually the culminating requirement of the teecher preparation sequence. 
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AppodtiCk. Analviia of Cartif icttion Program a«ou ^r«i«nti - Secondary Ciidficetion with a BioloB mot 



coum luaisam u i tmm rf &il Cr « dit| * or faction 

BlDlBUa 

Biology Eaquirtd Miooz Teaching Core Onduplicated 

Iutitutios and Major Onduplicated* CndupUcated* GOCR'e' TOTALS 

Prograa Deecription Ed, d Non-Ed,«Total f Ed, Hon-Ed. Total Ed, Non-Ed. Total Ed. Hon-Ed, Total Ed, Son-Ed, Total 

Central Vaahington Mveraity S 232 2« 01 1U 1U 222 02 222 02 33Z 33Z 24X 67% 91Z 

Biology najor, Cheniatry minor „ 

Eaitarn Vaahington Univeriity 2Z 3BZ 39Z * 3Z 28Z 2Z 16Z 182 28Z 572 85Z 

Biology major vith Supporting 
Coureoi, no minor 

Univeriity of Vaahington 0Z 26Z 26Z 0Z 23Z 23Z 292 3Z 32Z 0Z 19Z 19Z 29Z 712 100Z 
Biology Bijori Chniitty minor 

Vaahington State Univeraity 3Z 262 28Z 0Z 20Z 20Z 22Z 0Z 22Z 2Z 23Z 24Z 26Z 682 94Z 

Biology najor, Math/8cience ninox ... „„ 

Veatern Vaahington Dniveraity 5Z 442 492 22Z 0Z 22Z 0Z 272 27Z 27Z 71Z 98Z 

Biology major, oo minor 

Veitern Vaahington Dniveraity 5Z 442 492 25Z 0Z 25Z 0Z 272 27Z 30Z 71Z 101Z 

Biology najor, no ainor 

GomMtfMTUiitv 0Z 23Z 23Z 22Z 0Z 22Z 0Z 332 33Z 222 56Z 78Z 

Biology major, no minor 

Heritage College, none offered " Z 1 

Northveat College, none offered ~ " " ** ---- - - ■■ - " ~ " 

Pacific Lutheran Dniveraity 0Z 342 342 - " " 232 6Z 30Z 0Z 31Z 31Z 232 722 952 

Biology major, no minor „. 

St. Martin'a College 0Z 53Z 53Z 2BZ 13Z 412 0Z 122 12Z 282 78Z 106Z 

iSfft&ZiSi 2Z 362 38Z 262 32 292 02 282 282 282 872 952 

Biology major, no ninor ... ... 

Seattle Dnivemity 02 242 242 242 02 242 02 222 222 242 482 702 

Biology mi or, no minor 

Onivereity of Paget Sound 02 382 382 02 162 162 252 02 252 02 162 162 252 692 942 

Biology major, Engliah ninor . .„ ... „, 

Vella Villa College 02 552 552 - - ~ 222 22 242 02 222 221 222 792 1012 

Biology major | do minor 
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Initiation and 
Progran Deicription 



Whitntn College 

Biology vi jot i no minor 
Vhitvoxtb College 

Biology major, do nicer 



Avenge Percentage 
i Loveit Percentage 
S Bigbeit Percentage 



r mn fr f ir«ninti ai | Fffifff fjf gf Total Credits fa Sraduiiim 

Required Minor Teaching Core Minunua 



Major 
id, d Non-Ed.*Total £ 



Dndupliceted 1 
Ed. Non-Ed. Totali 



Unduplicatedk 
Ed, Non-Ed. Total 



GUCR'i c 
Ed. Non-Id. Total 



TOTALS 
Ed. Non-Ed, Total 



41! 


41! 








29! 


2! 


31! 


2! 


17! 


19! 


31! 


60! 


92! 


34! 


37! 






mm 


25! 


0! 


ft 


0! 


21! 


21! 


28! 


55! 


83! 


35! 


36! 


0! 


5! 


5! 


25! 


2! 


27! 


0! 


23! 


23! 


26! 


65! 


92! 


23! 


23! 


0! 


0! 


0! 


22! 


0! 


22J. 


0! 


12! 


12! 


22! 


46! 


70! 


551. 


55! 


0! 


23! 


23! 


29! 


13! 


4it 


2! 


33! 


33! 


31! 


79! 


106! 



■ a, anna «■ s mm * -mw ■ "'" «■ '' "" imi '" ti "" - tm " " * bWtB 

j™„1 0.iM.lt, Cm Mhmu " th b«U *UU nl tlmihltai n#mn (n trUmta. Couti.. it ft. 
«Theie are couriei which do not qualiiy ai education couriei 11 defined above. Theia percentage! retire uie 8^ 



excluded i 
c Tbeie counai are the 

minor 
d Tbeie 



couriei 
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*PP«toC.3b, tetbttil Of frtttto Course Imlmtto - hcondarv c.r t if| T1t j ?n with a iiolotv H»j f r a 



M 
U 



Imtitution and Progran 

Central Vuhington University, Canpus-based 

Central Vaahiagton University, Field-bated 

Eastern Vuhington University 

University of Vaetington 

Vaahinjton State University 

Western Vuhington University, Canpus-based 

Veotern Vuhington University, Field-besed 

Gontege University 

Heritage College 

Northwest College 

Fecific Lutheran University 

St. Martin's College 

Seattle Pacific University 

Seattle University 

University of Puget Sound 

Valle Valla College 

Vhitian College 

Vhitvorth College 

Average Percentage 

Lowest Percentage 

Highest Percentage 

•These ~ 



Content 

for 
teachers'* 

¥ 

01 

» 

B 
01 
CI 
02 



31 

o: 

01 
01 

oz 

01 

oz 
oz 
oz 

3Z 



Coum, Ewirosonts as a Porcentata of Totcl Credit! f ff ft^tfr 



foundations 
and Others 0 

1Z 
3Z 
2Z 
0Z 
4Z 
2Z 
2Z 



3Z 
2Z 
2Z 
4Z 
3Z 
3Z 
7Z 
4Z 

31 

0Z 

7Z 



Id, Psych, 
and Hunan 
Developientd 

T 
4Z 
3Z 
41 
3Z 
6Z 
42 
52 



3Z 
6Z 
2Z 
S2 
3Z 
6! 
9Z 

n 

SZ 
3Z 
9Z 



Curriculum, 
Materials 
and Methods* 

¥ 
sz 

91 
6Z 
13Z 
81 
6Z 

n 



6Z 
7Z 
4Z 
6Z 
SZ 
4Z 
6Z 
8Z 

7Z 

4Z 

13Z 



Field 
Vork 
Courses* 

¥ 
SZ 
21 
7Z 
1Z 
OZ 
« 
2Z 



3Z 
2Z 
2Z 
2Z 
3Z 
2Z 
1Z 
1Z 

3Z 

0Z 

9Z 



Student 




TeechingS 


total 


92 


ST 


92 


24Z 


91 


28Z 


10Z 


29Z 


bl 


282 


9Z 


272 


9Z 


30Z 


7Z 


22Z 






mm 


mm 


tl 


351 


10Z 


282 


192 




61 


242 


HZ 


2S2 


6Z 


222 


82 


312 


82 


282 


» 


242 


61 


22Z 


19Z 


31Z 



•these are the sane progress analysed in the previous table. "*~ 1 ■ 

° Ut,ide edUMti ° n dep4rtBent, ' th " 4 " li,Ud " ,peci£ici11 ^ » M * I-**- ^t frequently 

* C ° Uri< ' 1 C0W,e ' " ^ ' 0<il1 ' Phil0, ° PhiC41 ' Md bi<t0riMl f ° UDd,ti0M of 8ducationi Md "'"^ WU » M « cl.esifi.ble in 
Required courses in psychology, whether or not they are taught within education depertnents. 
Courses in the design of instruction and in general and subject-natter-epecif ic methods of teaching. 

trffis mtttssssr •* h ,M " " " o,i,r wMti " 

itmm urnhfc, .t.W fall-tin puticiptfa, ii ■Mi, ,.,.11, the col.in.ciag ,„,!,„« «f tt, twte pnMtttta ique.c. 
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Appendixes, Anal ysis of Certifi cation Proeram towiiwwti - Saconderv Certiflcetion with in Ettlieh Miior 



Course Icouirwenti n e Parcmtm of Total Credito for Gnduation 

Mininuo 

English Required Minor leeching Gore Undupliceted 

Institution end Major Undupliceted 1 Undupliceted 0 GDCE'e c TOTALS 

Program Deeeription Ed. i Non-Ed. e Total i! Ed, Non-Ed, Totel Ed, Non-Ed, Totel Ed, Non-Ed, Totel Ed, Non-Ed, Totel 



Central Veehington Univereity 


31 


221 


25% 


1Z 


10Z 


HZ 


2Z 


OZ 


22Z 


OZ 


33Z 


33Z 


27Z 


64Z 


91Z 


Englieh major, History minor 
































Eeetern Veehington Univereity 


» 


17! 


27Z 


OZ 


10Z 


10Z 


24Z 


3Z 


28Z 


21 


16Z 


18Z 


36Z 


46Z 


82Z 


Englieh major, Hittory minor 
































Univereity of Veehington 


B 


22Z 


31Z 


— 


" 


— 


28Z 


3Z 


31Z 


OZ 


30Z 


30Z 


36Z 


56Z 


92Z 


Englieh major, no minor 
































Veehington State Univereity 


31 


29! 


32Z 


31 


15Z 


18Z 


22Z 


OZ 


22Z 


2Z 


20Z 


22Z 


282 


64Z 


93Z 


Englieh major, Hietory minor 
































Veeten. Veehington Uuivereity 


7Z 


29Z 


36Z 








22Z 


OZ 


22Z 


OZ 


24Z 


24Z 


29Z 


53Z 


83Z 


Englieh major, no minor 
































Cempue-Baied 
































Veetern Veehington Univereity 


n 


29Z 


36Z 








25Z 


OZ 


25Z 


OZ 


24Z 


24Z 


32Z 


53Z 


84Z 


Englieh major, no minor 
































field-local 
































Gonzaga Univereity 


5Z 


21Z 


26Z 


mm 


mm 


mm 


22Z 


OZ 


22Z 


OZ 


34Z 


34Z 


27Z 


54Z 


81Z 


Englieh major, no mianr 
































Heritage College 


» 


211 


23Z 


OZ 


13Z 


13Z 


36Z 


OZ 


36Z 


OZ 


19Z 


19Z 


40Z 


52Z 


93Z 


Englieh mejor, Hietory minor 
































Nortbveet College 




mm 




























Pecif ic lutheren Univereity 


0! 


m 


38Z 








23Z 


6Z 


30Z 


OZ 


34Z 


34Z 


23Z 


78Z 


101Z 


Englieh major, no minor 
































St. fortin'e College 


OX 


m 


29Z 


OZ 


15Z 


15Z 


28Z 


8Z 


36Z 


OZ 


13Z 


13Z 


28Z 


64X 


93Z 


Engl' eh major, Hietory minor 
































Seettlt Pecific Univereity 


2Z 


III 


34Z 




mm 




25Z 


3Z 


28Z 


OZ 


27Z 


27Z 


27Z 


62Z 


89Z 


Englieh mejor, no minor 
































Seettle University 


11 


32Z 


34Z 


m i 






24Z 


OZ 


24Z 


OZ 


16Z 


16Z 


26Z 


48Z 


74Z 


Englieh major, no minor 
































Univereity of Puget Sound 


0! 


311 


31Z 




mm 


mm 


25Z 


OZ 


25Z 


OZ 


25Z 


25Z 


25Z 


56Z 


81Z 


Englieh mejor, no minor 
































Walla Villi College 


31 


28Z 


31Z 


OZ 


10Z 


10Z 


22Z 


2Z 


24Z 


OZ 


31Z 


31Z 


23Z 


71Z 


96Z 



Engliih ntjor, History minor 
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IWuUmimummlm* mm " mf Mrrrfr 



Inititution and 
Prograa Daicription 



Vbittan College 

Englieh aajor, do ninor 
Rbitvorth College 

Inglieh vejoi, do ninor 



^r^pa^^ m . 



Ed, d Non-Ed,«Total f 

OZ 27Z 27Z 
8Z 29Z 37X 



Ondupliceted* Onduplicetedb 
Ed, Do-Id. Totele Ed, Hon-Ed. local Ed. Non-Ed. Total 



Minimum 
GOCE'e' 



2« 2Z 311 
25Z 02 25Z 



2Z 222 24Z 
OZ 262 262 



TOTALS 
Ed, Non-Ed, Total 



31Z 52Z 83Z 
33Z 53Z 882 



Avi-rage Percentage 

1 Lowit Percentage 
u 

* Higheit Percentage 



4Z 


272 


hi 


02 


52 


52 


252 


22 


272 


02 


252 


252 


30Z 


582 


882 


OZ 


17Z 


252 


OZ 


02 


02 


222 


02 


222 


02 


132 


13Z 


232 


462 


742 


9Z 


382 


382 


32 


152 


182 


362 


82 


362 


22 


342 


34Z 


402 


78Z 


101Z 



SFrrr 1 Jar - ^ * — — - - * 

« to..-,,, rticb d, ut niUfr „ J a 1« .1 Mi \ » *• Prop. »,,, ntaend. 

- * „■«.,„„ « ^ „ ^, MtiM „„,„ to . „ M1 ll( tKll w l(MUH (i ^ ^ 
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Appendix C.4b. Awlvsll of Education Course tauiremsnts - Seconder? Ctrtificetion with in Entllih HaW e 



6 



laatitution md Progrts 



Central Vaebington Univinity, Cupue-baeed 

Ctntrtl tieeblngton Univinity, Field-baaed 

Eeitern Viibingtoo University 

Univereity of Waehington 

Witbingtcn State Univerr'v 

Veetern Wtibington Dnivi; y, Caopui-biied 

Weittrn Waehington Univar 1 7, Field-bated 

Gontaga Univereity 

Heritage College 

Hor threat Collage 

Pacific Lutheran Univereity 

St. Martin 1 ! Collage 

Seattle Pacific Dniveraity 

Seattle Univereity 

Uniwiity of Pugat Sound 

Walla Weill College 

Whiten Collage 

Hhitvortb College 



Average Percentage 
Lovert Percentage 
Highest Percentage 



Count Requirement! ai a Parentage of Total Credit! for Graduation 

Content Ed. Peycb. Curriculum field 

for foundationa and Hunan Material! Work Student 

Teachere b and Othera c Developed 1 and Hethode* Couriei f leaching! 



ox 


41 


4Z 


61 


UL 


M 
7k 




1Z 


41 


6! 


It 


Of 
7k 


21 


3Z 


51 


151 


2Z 


9Z 


n 


2Z 


7Z 


81 


7Z 


10Z 


01 


OZ 


31 


161 


1Z 


81 


0: 


4Z 


6Z 


10Z 


OZ 


9Z 


01 


2Z 


41 


oz 


9Z 


91 


01 


2Z 


5Z 


12Z 


ii 


7Z 


21 


9Z 


51 


13Z 


2Z 


10Z 






mm 






mm 


01 


3Z 


3Z 


61 


3Z 


OZ 


n 


2Z 


61 


7Z 


21 


10Z 


01 


2Z 


2Z 


31 


21 


19Z 


oz 


41 


5Z 


7Z 


2Z 


62 


oz 


3Z 


3Z 


5Z 


31 


HZ 


31 


3Z 


61 


41 


21 


7Z 


OZ 


7Z 


9Z 


6Z 


1Z 


OZ 


» 


« 


7Z 


HZ 


1Z 


OZ 


1Z 


3Z 


51 


51 


31 


9Z 


OZ 


OZ 


21 


31 


OZ 


6Z 


3Z 


« 


9Z 


16Z 


9Z 


19Z 



T0TAL8 



27Z 
27Z 
36Z 
36Z 
28Z 
29Z 
32Z 
27Z 
40Z 

23Z 
20Z 
27Z 
23Z 
25Z 
26Z 
31Z 
33Z 

30Z 

23Z 

40Z 



'Hum ire the ease progrni tulyud in the previoue table. "~~* ~~~~ ~~ — — 
Subject utter cout.ee, usually taught outeide education departments, tbat ere lieted ei ipecificilly intended for proipective teacher.. Koit frequently 
matbenatic. and English course.. 

General introductory cour.ee; couraea in the aocial, philoaophical, end hietorical foundationa of education; and'occaeionally couraea not claaaifiable in 
any other category. 

"Required couraea in paychology, whether or not they ere taught within education department.. 
•Cour.e. in the de.ign of instruction end in general and eubject-satter-epecific method, of teaching. 

f Coureee apecificelly end primarily focusing upon practical work with student., in echoole, or in other agenciet .erving school-age children, Required 

couraea hated in other categories say include field work, 
OCouraea involving students' full-time perticipetion in schools, usually the culminating requiraent of the teacher preparation aequence, 
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A » l0dil C ' 5 *' tolttii fttttttotto yrOgW tokfflaatl - Carti fkation with a History Mafr 



Qaufie.itewirettanti ai a Percantam of Total Credits for Graduation 

Minium 

t mUk , J Hiltor y Required Minor teaching Core ^duplicated 

InttUution and Major Unduplicited* Unduplicatedb ORIV TOTALS 

Progran Description Ed.«Hon-Ed.«Iotalf Bd, Non-Ed. Total Ed, Hon-Ed. Total Ed. Non-Ed. Total Ed. Non-Ed. Total 



Central Vaahington University 

Iroad Area History najor, 

no minor 
Eastern Washington University 

Hiltory najor, Alternative 1, 

no minor 
Vnivenity of Wubington 
( Hiatory najor, no ninor 
M Wubington State University . 
5 Hiatory najor. Political Science 

and English ninori 
Western Wubington University 

Hiltory nijor, Social Studies 

minor, Capua-Bued 
Western Wubington Univeraity 

History najor, Social Studies 

ninor, Field-Based 
Gonzaga University 

Hiatory najor, no ninor 
Heritage College 
Horthvest College 
Pacific Lutheran Univeraity 

History nijor, no ninor 
St, Martina College 

Hiatory najor, no ninor 
Seattle Pacific University 

Hiatory najor, no ninor 
Seattle University 

Hiatory najor, no ninor 
University of Fuget Sound 

Hiatory najor, no ninor 
Walla Walk College 

Hiatory najor, English ninor 



11 


351 


361 




- 


mm 


222 


02 


222 


02 


362 


362 


232 


711 


94! 


o: 


341 


341 


mm 


— 


mm 


242 


31 


282 


02 


132 


132 


242 


51! 


75! 


2! 


311 


321 


mm 


m 


mm 


262 


31 


292 


02 


302 


302 


282 

4 WW 


661 


7 J* 


31 




5(11 






in? 

JIM 


221 


01 


III 


22 


152 


172 


262 


661 


96! 


2! 


321 


331 


OZ 


m 


131 


22Z 


OZ 


222 


02 


142 


142 


242 


591 


83! 


22 


32! 


33Z 


(K 

vk 




1;* 




UX 


252 


ft* 

02 


i / if 

142 


141 


272 


591 


86! 


0! 


231 


231 




mm 


mm 


m 


OZ 


221 


02 


361 


361 


222 


591 


811 












mm 


mm 


mm 


mm, 




mm 


Mb 


mm 






oi 


341 


341 








232 


31 


272 


02 


311 


311 


232 


69! 


92! 


01 


371 


371 








262 


131 


412 


02 


151 


151 


282 


641 


931 


31 


281 


311 




mm 




262 


31 


292 


02 


311 


311 


292 


621 


911 


01 


291 


291 


mm 


mm 


mm 


241 


01 


241 


02 


262 


261 


242 


551 


79! 


01 


341 


341 




mm 


mm 


252 


01 


252 


02 


312 


312 


252 


661 


91! 


01 


271 


272 


2Z 


141 


161 


222 


21 


242 


02 


282 


282 


232 


711 


94! 



1.82 
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Appendix C,5a,(cont.) Mf 1 ^' of Certification Proeram Requirements - Secondary Certification yith a History Major 



Inititution and 
Program Description 



Hhitaan College 

Hiitory major, no minor 
Whitvorth College 

Hiitory major, no minor 



^ Average Percentage 
> Loveit Percentage 
1 ligheit Percentage 



Courie Reouirementi aa a Percentage of Total Credits for Graduation 

History Required Minor leaching Core Minimum 

Major Unduplicetad' Unduplicated b GUCR's' 

Ed, d Hon-Ed, e Iotal £ Ed. Non-Ed. Totals Ed. Non-Ed, Total Ed. Non-Ed. Total 



TOTALS 
Ed. Non-Ed. Total 



o: 


291 


291 








29Z 


2Z 


31Z 


21 


22Z 


24Z 


31Z 


S3Z 


83Z 


31 


34Z 


37Z 


mm 


mm 




25Z 


OZ 


23Z 


OZ 


24Z 


24Z 


28Z 


38; 


86Z 


n 


31Z 


32! 


oz 


4Z 


« 


24Z 


2Z 


27Z 


OZ 


25Z 


251 


26Z 


62Z 


68Z 


o: 


23! 


23Z 


oz 


OZ 


OZ 


22Z 


OZ 


22Z 


OZ 


13Z 


13Z 


22Z 


31Z 


7SZ 


3! 


37Z 


37Z 


3Z 


28Z 


30Z 


28Z 


13Z 


41Z 


2Z 


36Z 


36Z 


31Z 


71Z 


96Z 



*0nly additional minors that are required for certification are included, Students may elect other minora at most institutions. Courses in the history 

major that also satisfy these requirements are excluded, 
bftese are courses outside the major or minor that are required for certification. Courses in the major or minor that also satisfy these requirements are 

excluded. 

'These coursea are the General University Course Requirements - the basic skills and distribution requirements for graduation. Courses in the major, 

minor, or teaching core that also satisfy these requirements are excluded. 
d These ate courses offered by education departments or those offered by other departments which are described as being for teachers or about education. 

When the requirements permit student choice, education courses if offered and appropriate to the program were selected. 
e Tbese irs courses which do not qualify as education courses as defined above. These percentages reflect the minimal umber of non-education coursea 

needed to meet the institutions 1 requirements. 
f In some cases, the percentages of education and non-education courses do not equal the total percentage because of rounding errors. 
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Appendix C.5b. Amlviii of Eduettioa Ccuree Reouirmante - fiecnnditv Certification with i Hiitorv Maior 



Inetitution tad Program 



Couree Reoulremcnti ae t Percenter of Totil Credit! for Graduation 
Content Ed, Piych. Curriculum, Field 

for Founditiooi and Human Material. Work Student 
Teecieri 0 end Othere c Development 11 end Hethode* Coureeef TeechiogS 



TOTAL! 



I 

M 
t 



Centrel Veehington Dnimaity, Cempuit-baaed 

Centrel Veehington Dnhersity, Field-beeed 

Eeetern Veehington Dnivereity 

University of Veehington 

Veehington Stete Dnivereity 

Veeten Veehington Dnivereity, Cenpue-besed 

Veeten Veehington Dnivereity, Field-beeed 

Goniege Dnivereity 

Heritege College 

Northveet College 

Pecif ic Lutheran Dnivereity 

St. Mertin'e College 

Seattle Pecif ic Dnivereity 

Senttle Dnivereity 

Dnivereity of Puget Sound 

Welle Halle College 

Vbitner College 

Vbitvorth College 

Averege Percentige 

Uweet Percentage 

Higheet Percentage 



oz 


m 


4Z 


U 


2Z 


9Z 


23Z 


n 


1Z 


a 


« 


5Z 


51 


23Z 


OZ 


3Z 


31 


8Z 


2Z 


51 


2« 


01 


2Z 


4Z 


5Z 


7Z 


10Z 


28Z 


OZ 


OZ 


3Z 


16Z 


1Z 


8Z 


28Z 


OZ 


« 


6Z 


» 


OZ 


9Z 


2« 


OZ 


2Z 


« 


3Z 


9Z 


9Z 


27Z 


oz 


2Z 


5Z 


n 


21 


7Z 


22Z 


















mm 




mm 




mm 





OZ 


31 


3Z 


' 6Z 


61 


8Z 


23Z 


3Z 


2Z 


6Z 


7Z 


2Z 


10Z 


28Z 


OZ 


2Z 


21 


51 


2Z 


19Z 


29Z 


OZ 


« 


6Z 


5Z 


S 


6Z 


24Z 


OZ 


3Z 


31 


5Z 


3Z 


HZ 


25Z 


2Z 


3Z 


6Z 


4Z 


21 


7Z 


23Z 


OZ 


n 


9Z 


6Z 


1Z 


81 


31Z 


OZ 


« 


7Z 


31 


1Z 


8Z 


28Z 


OZ 


3Z 


5Z 


6Z 


3Z 


9Z 


26Z 


OZ 


OZ 


2Z 


3Z 


OZ 


(Z 


22Z 


3Z 


n 


9Z 


16Z 


« 


19Z 


31Z 



*Tbeee ire the flame program analysed in the previous table. 

Subjtct natter courses, usually taught outside education departments, that are listed as specifically intended for prospective teachers, Most frequently 
mathematics tnd English courses* 

General introductory courses; courses in the social, philosophical, and historical foundations of education; and occasionally courses not classifiable in 
any other category. 

Required courses in psychology, whether or not they are taught within education departments, 
■Courses is the design of instruction and in general and subject-matter-specific methods of teaching, 

bourses specifically and primarily focuaing upon practical work with students, in schools, or in other agencies serving school-age children, Required 

courses listed in other categories may include field work, 
(Courses involving students 1 full-time participation in schools, usually the culminating requirement of the teacher preparation sequence, 



1.85 
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AppendixC.6i. Muhail of CertMcalkB Proiran Requirements - hcondar y Certification with a Hathanatics Maiar 

Course Riquireuents a» | tetm of Total Credits for Graduitiop 



Institution and 
Progran Deicription 



Central Washington University 

Kath najor, Physics minor 
Elites Washington Univarsity 

Hath najor, no ninor 
University of Washington 

Math major, Physics ninor 
Washington State University 

Hath siajor, Physics ninor 
Western Washington University 
i Hath najor, no ninor 
h Caapus-Based 
{ Western Washington University 
i Kath najor, no ninor 

Field-Based 
Gonzaga University , 

Hath najor, no ninor 
Heritage College 
lor threat College 
Pacific Lutheran University 

Kath najor, no ninor 
St* Martin's College 

Hath major, no ninor 
Seattle Pacific University 

Hath najor, nor 'nor 
Seattle University 

Hath najor, no ninor 
University of Puget Bound 

Hath najor, no ninor 
Walla Walla College 

B.A. Math, Physics ninor 



Hathena 
Ha 

dAon-Ed 



6Z 


19Z 


25Z 


« 


30Z 


34Z 




21Z 


28Z 


3! 


24Z 


271 


21 


31Z 


33Z 


21 




33Z 


OZ 


24Z 


24Z 


MM 

0! 


Mm 

34Z 


34Z 


0! 


45Z 


45Z 


2! 


28Z 


30Z 


OZ 


24Z 


24Z 


OZ 


33Z 


33Z 


OZ 


25Z 


25Z 



:ics 
or 



«Total f 



Required Minor 
Unduplicated* 
Ed v Non-Ed. Total 



Teaching Core 
Unduplicatedb 
Ed. Non-Ed. Total 



Minimis 
^duplicated 
GUCRV 
Ed. Ilon-Ed, Total 



TOTALS 
Ed, Non-Ed, Total 



01 14X 141 



22Z 


OZ 


22Z 


OZ 


33Z 


3:z 


28Z 


63Z 


91Z 


24Z 


3Z 


28Z 


2Z 


20Z 


22Z 


31Z 


33Z 


K4Z 


29Z 


3Z 


33Z 


OZ 


19Z 


19Z 


m 


55Z 


m 


22Z 


OZ 


22Z 


2Z 


261 


?8Z 


28Z 


65Z 


93Z 


22Z 


OZ 


22Z 


OZ 


31Z 


31Z 


24Z 


62Z 


86Z 


2SZ 


OZ 


25Z ' 


OZ 


31Z 


31Z 


27Z 


62Z 


89Z 


22Z 


OZ 


22Z 


OZ 


36Z 


36Z 


22Z 


60Z 


82Z 


23Z 


" 


30Z 


OZ 


31Z 


31Z 


23Z 


72Z 


MM 

95Z 


28Z 


13Z 


41Z 


OZ 


15Z 


15Z 


28Z 


73Z 


101Z 


26Z 


3Z 


29Z 


OZ 


31Z 


31Z 


28Z 


62Z 


90Z 


24Z 


OZ 


24Z 


OZ 


22Z 


22Z 


24Z 


46Z 


70Z 


25Z 


OZ 


25Z 


OZ 


31Z 


31Z 


25Z 


64Z 


89Z 


22Z 


2Z 


24Z 


OZ 


28Z 


28Z 


22Z 


69Z 


91Z 
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Appendix C,6i, (cent.) tollyii, of Certification hoam p T j rmT - Secondary ctHluH f ,ith a MttWic. H.iar 



Institution tod 
Program Description 



Course Raouiramapta as > Parcenteta of Total Craditi for Graduation 
Mathematics Required Minor leeching Core Minimum 

Major Onduplicited» Onduplicatedb COCR'aC 

Ed,"Non-Ed,«I?teH Ed. Fon-Id. TotiU Ed. Non-Ed. Total Ed. Non-Ed. Total 



TOTALS 
Ed, Non-Ed. Total 



Whitnan College 
Math major, no minor 


01 


m 


272 




mm 




291 


2! 


31Z 


22 


22Z 


24Z 


312 


522 


832 


Vbitvorth College 
Math najor, Physics Related Area 


3! 


242 


26Z 


0! 


m 


112 


25% 


0! 


25Z 


0Z 


21Z 


21Z 


282 


552 


832 


Average Percentage 


21 


281 


30Z 


12 


52 


n 


25X 


2! 


27Z 


0Z 


262 


272 


282 


612 


882 


, Lowest Percentage 


OX 


19! 


241 


02 


01 


0! 


22Z 


OZ 


22Z 


OZ 


15Z 


152 


222 


462 


702 


J Righeet Percentage 


n 


451 


45! 


62 


151 


182 


29Z 


13Z 


41Z 


21 


36Z 


362 


422 


732 


952 



' mX 0 I "^l" certif , ic fi on Ire included ' studm ' B4y elect other Binor ' jt nMt fcrtwi". ccttWrrasiur 

najor coat alio latiity these requirements are excluded. 



n courses outside the najor or minor that are required for certificetion. Courses in the najor or minor that also satisfy those ^moments 



bflwie 
excluded 

•foeee courses are the General Onimsity Course Requirements - the basic skills and distribution requirements for graduation. Courses in 'he uior 
minor, or teaching core tha. also satisfy these requirements are excluded. * 1 ' 

toll Z ^JtutlT^ tb °" 0ff "I d by 0tbM dep4rtBeBt, " hicb m de,cribed " b "°* teacher, or about eduction, 

men tic requirenents pewit student choice, education courses if offered and appropriate to the program were .elected. 

These are courses which do not qualify as education courses as defined above. These percentagea reflect the minimum number of non-eduuti 

needed to neet the institutions' requirements, 

In some cases, the percentagea of education and non-education couraes do not equal the total percentage because of rounding errors. 



sre 



'.too courses 
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Appendix C.6b. Mllil Education, Course Seouiranento - Bacondarv c.rtlfi ntion with Hithmfo. gf j oj i 



Inatitution ind Piogitn 



Coum Rxniirmfntf |f fl Percentata of Tou t Credita for Cridu ft^ 

Cwtwt !d. Peych. Curiiculun, Field 

for Founditioni ud Huam Material! Work Student 

Teechere" and Others 0 Development^ and Hethods* Coursesf Teachings 



Central Washington University, Canpua-baaad 

Central Viehington University, Field-based 

Battern Washington University 

Un'veteity of Waahington 

Waabington State Univeroity 

Weatern Waahington University, Canpus-based 

Weatern Waahington University, Field-baaed 

Gonaaga Univeraity 

Heritage College 

Northveat College 

Pacific Luthetao Univeraity 

St. Martin'a College 

Seattle Pacific Univateity 

Seattle Univeraity 

Univeraity of Puget Sound 

Welle Walla College 

Whitnan College 

Whitvorth College 

Averege Percentage 

Loweat Percentage 

Highest Percentege 



TOTALS 



22 


« 


41 


42 


42 


a 


1Z 


41 


AS 


72 


01 


3Z 


5Z 


122 


22 


m 


21 


41 


72 


72 


01 


oz 


3Z 


162 


12 


01 


41 


6Z 


62 


02 


01 


2Z 


41 


32 


92 


01 


2Z 


52 


72 


22 


mm 








mm 













32 
02 
02 
02 
02 
02 



12 
02 
122 



32 
22 
22 
42 
32 
32 
72 
42 

32 

02 

72 



32 
62 
22 
SZ 
3Z 
6Z 
9Z 
7Z 

5Z 

22 

92 



62 
72 
32 
62 
52 
42 
62 
82 

72 

32 

162 



32 
22 
22 
22 
32 
22 
12 
12 

32 

12 

92 



92 
92 
92 
102 
82 
92 
92 
72 



82 
102 
192 
62 
112 
72 
82 
82 

92 

62 

192 



282 
282 
31Z 
42Z 
282 
242 
?72 
222 



232 
282 
282 
242 
252 
222 
312 
282 

282 

222 

422 



'lb«« w« the saie prograa analyeed in the previous table, — — 

'Subject utter coureee, uaually taught outaide education dep&rtvente, tb.t are liated ae specifically intended for r roapective teachers. Host freouentlv 
netheaatice and Kngliah courses. •«h»™"; 

c 0enerel introductory courses; courses in the aocial, philoeophical, end bietorical foundetions of education; and occasionally courses not cleesifiable in 
any other category* 

^Required couraee in piycholojy, whether or aot they ire taught within education departmenti, 
Couraee in the dtiign of initruction end in general and aubject-nat tar-specif ic Mtbodi of teaching. 

• * . i i ^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ vith n | schoolij or m other agenciea serving school-age children, Reauired 

coureee listed in other categories nay include field vork, 
SCoursee involving atndenta' fnll-tias participation in achoola', uaually the culminating requirement of the teacher preperation sequence, 
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Appendix c.?i, Analysis of Certificstion Proartm Requ irements - Secondary Certification with a Social Studiei MaW 



Inititution and 
Progrn Description 



Coune Reouirements te i Percentage of Total Credit! for Graduation 

Minimum 

Teaching Core Onduplicated 
0nduplicated b GUCR'a c 
Ed, Non-Ed, Total Ed, Non-Ed, Total 



Social Studiei 
Major 
Ed. d Non-Ed,«Total f 



Central Vaihington Dniveriity 

Social Science major, Broad area, 

No ,iinor 
Baitern Vaihington Dniveriity 

Social Studiei major, Alternative 2, 

no minor 

Dniveriity of Vaihington, none offered 
Vaihington State Dniveriity 

Social Studiei major, no minor 
Veitern Vaihington Dniveriity 

Political Science major, Social 

Studiei minor, Campui-Raied 
Veitern Vaihington university 

Political Science major, Social 

Studiei minor, Field-Baaed 
Gonsaga Dniveriity, none offered 
Heritage College 

Hiitory/Political Science major, 

English minor 
Northveit College, none offered 
Pacific Lutheran Dniveraity 

Social Science major, no minor 
St, Martin 1 ! College 

Social Studiei major, no minor 
Seattle Pacific Dniveriity 

Social Studiei major, no minor 
Seattle Dniveriity 

Social Studiei major, Comprehen- 

live Endorsement 
Dniveriity of Puget Sound, none offered 
Valla Valla College, none offered 



Required Minor 
Onduplicated 1 
Ed, Non-Ed, Total 



TOTALS 
Ed, Non-Ed, Total 



31 


331 


362 


mm 






22! 


02 


222 


02 


362 


362 


252 


692 


942 


Ik 


u* 
WI 


WZ 


mm 






242 


32 


282 


02 


132 


132 


272 


612 


882 


1! 
JA 


JaU 


U9 


19 


1 If 

13Z 


152 


222 


02 


222 


22 


252 


272 


282 


m 


982 


oz 


331 


33Z 


OZ 


13Z 


132 


242 


02 


242 


02 


142 


142 


242 


612 


852 




til 


119 
til 


OZ 


13Z 


13Z 


A*ei 

272 


02 


272 


02 


142 


142 


272 


612 


882 


o: 


252 


252 


mm 

5Z 


82 


mm 

132 


362 


02 


362 


02 


212 


212 


412 


mm 

552 


mm 

952 


o: 


342 


342 


mm 




mm 


232 


32 


272 


02 


312 


312 


232 


692 


922 




412 


412 




mm 


mm 


282 


132 


412 


02 


152 


152 


282 


682 


972 


21 


392 


412 




mm 


mm 


262 


32 


292 


02 


282 


282 


282 


712 


982 


oz 


372 


372 


mm 


mm 


mm 


242 


02 


242 


02 


192 


192 


242 


482 


802 
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Appendixes. (coot.) Analysis of Certification Program Recuiremtpta - Secondary Certificat ion with a Social Studies Maiot 



Inititution and 
Progrn Beicription 



Count Reauirementi aj a Percentage of Total Credits for Graduation 
Social Studies Required Minor leeching Core Minimum 

Major Unduplicated 1 Onduplicated D GUCR'$ C 

Ed, d Hon-Sd. e Iotal { Ed. Non-Ed. Totals Ed. Non-Ed, Total Ed, Non-Ed. Total 



TOTALS 
Ed, Non-Ed, Total 



Vbitwn College 

History major, Recommended for 

Social Studies 
Vhitvorth College, none offered 



01 69Z 69Z 



26! 0! 26Z 6! 16! 22! 31! 85! 117Z 



Average Percentage 
i Lowest Percentage 



01 Highest Percentage 



39! 


40! 


1! 


3! 


4! 


26! 


2! 


28! 


1! 


22! 


23! 


28! 


66! 


95! 


25! 


23! 


0! 


0! 


0! 


22! 


0! 


22! 


0! 


13! 


13! 


23! 


55! 


80! 


69! 


69! 


5! 


13! 


IS! 


36! 


13! 


41! 


6! 


36! 


36! 


41! 


85! 


117! 



•Only additional minors that are reouired for certification are included, Students may elect other minors at most institutions. Courses in the social 

atudiea major that alio aatisfy these requirements are excluded, 
hheac are couraea outside the major or minor that are required for certification. Couraea in the major or minor that also satiafy these requirements are 

excluded, 

c Theee couraea are the General Oniversity Courae Requirementa - the basic okills and diatribution requirements for graduation. Courses in the major, 

minor, or teaching core that also satiafy theae requirements are excluded. 
d Theae are couraea offered by education departmenta or thoae offered, by other departments vhich are deacribed as being for teachera or about education. 

Hhen the requirementa permit student choice, education couraea if offered and appropriate to the program vere aelected. 
♦Theae are couraea vhich do not qualify as education couraes aa defined above, These percentages reflect the Ejafflffi number of non-education courses 

needed to meet the institutions' requirements, 
fin aome caaes, the percentages of education and non-education courses do not equal the total percentage because of rounding errors, 
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Appendix C.?b. Analysis of Education Course Requirements - Secondary Certification with a Social Studies Major 



Course Heouiramente as a Percentage of Total Credits for Graduation 
Content Ed* Psych. Curriculum, Field 
for Foundations and Hunan Materials Work Student 

Institution and Program Teachers* and Others 0 Development* and Methods 6 Courses* Teachings TOTALS 



Central Vaibington University. Caipue-based 


o: 


42 


Central Washington University, Field-based 


o: 


i: 


Eastern Washington University 


0! 


31 


University of Washington 




mm 


Washington State University 


o: 


o: 


Western Washington University, Campus-based 


02 


41 


Western Wsshington University, Field-based 




2! 


Goniaga University 


mm 


mm 


Heritage College 


a 


n 


Northwest College 






Pacific Lutheran University 


o: 


31 


St. Hartu'i College 


AH 

3I 


At 

22 


Seattle Pacific Dniveriity 


o: 


21 


Seattle Dniveriity 


0! 


41 


Univenity of Puget Sound 






Valla Valla College 






Vhitnan College 


o: 


72 


Vhitvorth College 






Average Percentage 


u 


42 


Lowest Percentage 


01 


02 


Highest Percentage 


31 


92 



42 


62 


22 


92 


252 


42 


62 


52 


92 


252 


32 


102 


22 


92 


272 


32 


mm 

162 


12 


82 


mm 

282 


(2 


52 


02 


92 


242 


42 


■ 32 


92 


92 


272 


52 


152 


22 


82 

mm 


mm 

412 


32 


mm 

62 


mm 

32 


82 


232 


62 


72 


ah 

22 


« Air 

102 


a ait 

282 


22 


32 


22 


192 


282 


52 


62 


22 


62 


242 

mm 


92 


62 


mm 

12 


82 


mm 

312 


52 


82 


22 


92 


282 


22 


32 


02 


62 


232 


92 


loZ 


92 


192 


412 



a Ihese are the same programs analyzed in the previous table. 

Subject matter courses, usually taught outside education departments, that are listed as specifically intended for prospective teachers. Most frequently 
mathematics and English courses* 

General introductory courses; courses in the social, philosophical, and historical foundations of education; and occasionally courses not classifiable in 
any other category. 

Required courses in psychology, whether or not they *re taught within education departments, 
bourses in the design of instruction and in general and subject-matter-specific methods of teaching. 

bourses specifically and primarily focusing upon practical work with students, in schools, or in other agencies terving school-age children. Required 

courses listed in other categories may include field work. 
IC«..e. MM ratal.' MMta pmieipttio. i> kMi, MU| tto attain nttwtt of 0* mm nM •«."»«• 
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APPENDIX D 



BASIC DATA 

INITIAL AND PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATE COMPLETERS 
1982-83 

1 NAME 

2 RECOMMENDING INSTITUTION 

3 DATE OF BIRTH 

4 SEX 

5 ETHNICITY 

6 CERTIFICATE DATE 

7 CERTIFICATE TYPE 

8 ENDORSEMENTS AND LEVELS 
9 

10 

11 DATE OF BACHELOR'S DEGREE 

12 x DATE OF PROGRAM COMPLETION 

13 OVERALL G.P.A. AT RECOMMENDING INSTITUTION 

14 MAJOR G.P.A. 

15 MAJOR(S) 
16 

17 MINOR(S) 

18 

19 

20 WPCT VERBAL 

21 WPCT QUANTITATIVE 

22 EMPLOYMENT STATUS FALL 1983 
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Transcript Analysis 
University of Washington 
Biology — BIOC, BIOEN, BI HS, BIOL, BOT, B STR, EVN S, FOR B, 
GENET, MEDCH, MICRO, PATH, P BIO, ZOOL 

23 n-ed BIOL 104-5, 499-1-5 

24 ed 

Other Science — AA, ASTR, ATM s, CER E, CEWA, CH E. CHEM, CIVE, E E, ENGR, FISH, 
FOR P, GEOL, GPHY, H A&S 220-22, M E, MET E, MIN E, HUC E, OCEAN, 

25 n-ed 0 ENG, PCEUT, PHYS 

26 ed PHYS 210/11/12-5, 405/6-2, 407/8/9-5, 410-1-2, 411/12/13-1-4, 

539- 

Com. & Lang. — CMU, DRAMA, FREN, GERM, LAT, LING, SPAN, SPCH 

CMU 463-5 

DRAMA 200-3, 336-3, 435-3, 436-3, 536/7/8-4 
FREN 474-5 

27 n-ed GERM 479-3, 575/6/7-3 

28 ed LAT 475/6-3 

LING 445-3, 449-3 
SPAN 128-5 

SPCH 203-5, 341-2 1/2, 455-4, 456-4, 550-3 
Education — EDADM, EDC&I, EDEPS, EDHEC, EDPSY, EDUC 

29 ed 

E nglish — ENGL 

30 n-ed ENGL 441/2/3-5, 44'+-3-5, 504-5, 555/6/7/8-5, 560-3-6 

31 ed 

Other Hum. — ART, ART H, CHID, CLAS, ("LIT, DANCE, H A&S 210-12, 
MUSAP , MUSIC, PHIL, RE. lG 

32 n-ed ART 200-3, 300/1/2/2/4-3, 491/2/3/4-2 

33 ed MUSIC 220/1/6/7/9/30-3, 231-1-2, 232-1, 340-3, 431/2-3. 

434/5/6-2, 440/1/2/3-3, 496-1-3, 524/5-3, 

530-3, 540-3, 542-3, 551-3, 561-3 
History — HST, HSTAA, HSTAM, HSTAS, HSTEU 

34 n-ed 

35 ed 

Other Soc. Sci. — AAS, AFRAM, AIS, ANTH, ARCHY, B ECN, PS&G, CHSTU, CLAR, 
ECON, GEOG, H A&S 230-32, HSS, LAE, PHY A, POL S, PSYCH, 

36 n-ed SIS, SISAF, SISEA, SISRE, SISSA, SOC, SO JU, WOMEN 

37 ed PSYCH 516-3 

WOMEN 415-3, 416-3 
Math — AMATK, CSCX, MATH, QMETH, Q SCI, STAT 

38 -ed MATH 170/1-3, 411/12-3, 444/5-3, 497-2-5 

39 

Other < ED, KIN, KINPE, LIBR, NUTR 

H ED 251-3, 471-2, 481-3 

40 _ -ed KIN 303-4 

41 d KINPE 295-2, 311-2, 312-2 1/2, 314-3, 316-3 365-4, 

455-4, 460-3, 502-3-5, 503-1, 506-3 
LIBR 450-3, 451-3, 549-3, 550-3, 551-2, 568-3, 570-3 
NUTR 360-3, 560-1-5 
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TA3I.EE- 1: CUMULATIVE GPA COMPARISONS FOR STUDENTS WITH ELEMENTARY ENDORSEMENTS 





INSTITUTION 


CWU 


EMU 


UW 


wsu 


WtAJ 


ALL GRADUATES 


AVERAGE GPA 


2.960 


3.0S0 


3.050 


2.870 


3.000 


CERTIFICATE EARNERS 


AVERAGE GPA 


3.161 


3.140 


3.243 


3.034 


3.167 


LOW GPA 


2.100 


2.170 


2.220 


2.120 


2.360 


HIGH GPA 


3.970 


3.940 


3.880 


3.980 


3.950 


BREAKDOWN BY THE 
ALL-GRAO AVERAGE GPA 




66.038 


54.110 


69.784 


71.111 


60.421 


ft ABOVE ALL-GRAO AVG 


/ OF ALL C-EARNERS 


ft BELOW ALL-GRAD AVG 


Z OF ALL C-EARNERS 


33.962 


45.882 


30.216 


28.869 


31.579 


QUINTILE BREAKDOWN 




8.491 


14.118 


10.791 


5.926 


7.018 


ft IN BOTTOM QUINT 


X OF ALL C-EARNERS 


ft IN SECOND QUINT 


Z OF ALL C-EARNERS 


13.679 


20.000 


19.424 


13.333 


13.450 


« IN THIRD QUINT 


X OF ALL C-EARNERS 


18.396 


18.235 


13.669 


£2.222 


25.731 


ft IN FOURTH QUINT 


Z OF ALL C-EARNERS 


24.057 


18.824 


25.899 


30.370 


26.901 


ft IN TOP QUINT 


X OF ALL C-EARNERS 


35.377 


28.824 


30.216 


26.148 


26.901 
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Table E^2: CUMULATIVE GPA COMPARISONS FOR STUDENTS WITH SECONDARY ENDORSEMENTS 





INSTITUTION 


cuu 


EUU 


UN 


wsu 




ALL GRADUATES 


AVERAGE GPA 


2.960 


3.080 


3.050 


2.870 


3.000 


CERTIFICATE EARNERS 


AVERAGE GPA 


2.9>3 


3.073 


3.212 


3.028 


3.C63 


LOW GPA 


2.150 


2.040 


2.500 


2.080 


2.400 


HIGH GPA 


3*890 


3.900 


3.910 


1.960 


3.9SC 


BREAKDOWN BY THE 
ALL-GRAD AVERAGE GPA 




50.806 


51.948 


71.429 


61.538 


53.750 


* ABOVE ALL-GRAD AVS 


'/. OF ALL C-EARNERS 


» BELOW ALL-GRAD AVG 


X OF ALL C-EARNERS 


49.194 


48.052 


26.571 


38.462 


46.250 


QUZNTILS BREAKDOWN 




12.903 


21.429 


10.204 


12.821 


12.500 


tt IN BOTTOM QUINT 


X OF ALL C-EARNERS 


* IN SECOND QUINT 


X OF ALL C-EARNERS 


25.000 


20.130 


18.367 


16.239 


19.375 


U IN THIRD QUINT 


Z OF ALL C-EARNERS 


20.161 


15.584 


25.510 


16.239 


26.250 


tt IN FOURTH QUINT 


Z OF ALL C-EARNERS 


21.774 


. 24.C26 


15.306 


23.932 


24.375 


* IN TOP QUINT 


Z OF ALL C-EARNERS 


20.161 


18.831 


30.612 


30.769 


17.500 
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TABLE K- 3: CUMULATIVE GPA COMPARISONS FOR STUDENT? WITH K-12 ENDORSEMENTS 







INSTITUTION 






LWU 


pf.fi i 




KSU 




ALL bKAUUA 1 CO 


AVFPAGF GPA 


2.960 


3.000 


3.050 


2.570 


3.000 


r ^TIFICATE EARNERS 


AVERAGE GPA 


3.201 


3. 152 


3.239 


3.276 


2.962 




LOW GPA 


a. 150 


2.340 


2.690 


2.660 


2.540 




HIGH GPA 


3.970 


3.670 


3.620 


3.700 


3.630 


BREAKDOWN BY THE 
AlL-GRAD AVERAGE GPA 














n ABOVE ALL-GRAD AVG 


X OF ALL C-EARNERS 


63.354 


75.000 


93.333 


36.389 


45.000 


ft BE ICW ALL-GRAD AVG 


X OF ALL C-EARNERS 


31.6<f6 


25.000 


6.667 


11.111 


55. COO 


QUINTILE BREAKDOWN 














tt IN BOTTOM QUINT 


X OF ALL C-EARNERS 


2.532 


25.000 


6.667 




10.000 


# IN SECOND QUINT 


X OF ALL C-EARNERS 


12.656 






11.111 


35.000 


tt IN THIRD QUINT 


X OF ALL C-EARNERS 


26.532 


25.000 


33.333 


11.111 


30.000 


1t IN FOURTH QUINT 


X OF ALL C-EARNERS 


16.967 


25.000 


33.333 


33.333 


20.000 


ft IN TOP QUINT 


X OF ALL C-EARNERS 


39.241 


25.000 


26.667 


44.444 


5.000 
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TABLE E-5: QUARTER HOURS OF COURSE WORK TAKEN BY ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 





ALL INSTITUTIONS 


MAJORS 


NON-MAJORS 


PERCENT 
OF 

STUDENTS 


AVERAGE 
QUARTER 
HOURS 


i 

LOU 


1 

HIGH 


PERCENT 
OF 

STUDENTS 


AVERAGE 
QUARTER 
HOHRS 


LOW 


1 

HIGH- 


SUBJECT 












100.00 


6.99 


0 


41 


BIOLOGY 


-NON-EDUCATION 


EDUCATION 










100.00 


0.03 


0 


5 


TOTAL 










100.00 


7.02 


0 


41 


OTHER SCIENCE 


-NON-EDUCATION 


3.23 


39.00 


28 


48 


96.77 


7.13 


0 


" 37 


EDUCATION 


3.23 


0.00 


0 


0 


96.77 


0.00 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


3.23 


39.00 


28 


48 


96.77 


7.13 


0 


37 


COMMUNICATION 
& LANGUAGE 


-NON-EDUCTION 


3.23 


47.40 


9 


77 


96.77 


12.57 


0 


44 


EDUCATION 


3.23 


4.00 


0 


10 


96.77 


1.13 


0 


9 


TOTAL 


3.23 


51.40 


9 


84 


96.77 


13.69 


0 


44 


EDUCATION 


-NON-EDUCATION 


















EDUCATION 


63.23 


82.60 


40 


133 


36.77 


68.93 


33 


106 


TOTAL 


















ENGLISH 


-NON-EOUCATION 


3.87 


49.33 


38 


60 


96.13 


11.92 


0 


45 


EDUCATION 


3.87 


5.00 


0 


10 


96.13 


1.60 


0 


8 


TOTAL 


3.87 


54.33 


45 


70 


96.13 


13.52 


0 


45 


OTHER 

HUMANITIES 


-NON-EDUCATION 


5.81 


52.89 


15 


98 


94.19 


11.98 


0 


*4 


EDUCATION 


5.81 


5.44 


0 


12 


94.19 


2.47 


0 


7 


TOTAL 


5.81 


58.33 


15 


108 


94.19 


14.45 


0 


90 


HISTORY 


-NON-EDUCATION 


3.23 


55.00 


50 


61 


96.77 


7.05 


0 


45 


EDUCATION 


3.23 


1.00 


0 


5 


96.77 


0.03 


0 


5 


TOTAL 


3.23 


56.00 


50 


61 


96.77 


7.08 


0 


50 


OTHER SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


-NON-EDUCATION 


12.26 


73.53 


34 


182 


87.74 


28.99 


5 


114 


EDUCATION 


12.26 


2.11 


0 


13 


87.74 


3.81 


0 


14 


TOTAL 


12.26 


75.63 


34 


182 


87.74 


32.79 


9 


114 


MATHEMATICS 


-NON-EDUCATION 


1.94 


19.67 


4 


46 


98.06 


5.80 


0 


27 


EOUCATION 


1.94 


23.67 


4 


34 


98.06 


4.74 


0 


20 


TOTAL 


1.94 


43.33 


37 


50 


98.06 


10.55 


0 


35 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


-NON-EDUCATION 


4.52 


58.00 


29 


87 


£5.48 


15.68 


0 


87 


EDUCATION 


4.52 


0.43 


0 


3 


95.48 


3.48 


0 


22 


TOTAL 


4.52 


58.43 


29 


9D 


95.48 


19.16 


0 


87 
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Table M; QUARTER HOURS TAKEN BY SECONDARY BIOLOGY TEACHERS 
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Table R-7: QUARTER HOURS TAKEN ST SECONDARY ENGLISH/LA TEACHERS; 





in 


INSTITUTION 






IN51 


HUT] 


CNS 


Ck'U 


W 


UN 


WSU 


I**' ■» la 








AVG 


HIGH 


LOU 


AVG 


HIGH 


LOW 


AVG 


HIGH 




AVG 


HIGH 


LON 


AVG 


HIGH 


LOU 


AVG 


HIGH 


LON 


TOTAL 


236 


370 


182 


260 


356 


198 


224 


322 


182 


243 


370 


194 


233 


329 


133 


233 


353 


188 


TOTAL IICN-EDUCATION 


178 


315 


124 


207 


306 


145 


163 


257 


129 


112 


315 


124 


174 


249 


133 


174 


304 


133 


TOTAL EDUCATION 


50 


102 


40 


53 


78 


40 


55 


75 


40 


62 


75 


43 


63 


102 


47 


53 


72 


46 


TOTAL UNCLASSIFIED 


0 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


16 


C 


0 


5 


0 


BIOLOSY •- N3II-EDUC, 


9 


78 


0 


4 


10 


0 


11 


78 


0 


11 


60 


0 


15 


50 


5 


4 


12 


0 


B ■• EOUCATIOH 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B •• TOTAL 


9 


78 


0 


4 


10 


0 


11 


78 


0 


11 


60 


0 


16 


55 


5 


4 


12 


0 


OTHER SCIENCES HON-EOUC. 


9 


36 


0 


6 


20 


0 


7 


27 


0 


9 


24 


0 


10 


35 


0 


10 


36 


0 


B EDUCATION 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B - TOTAL 


9 


36 


0 


6 


20 


0 


7 


27 


0 


9 


24 


0 


10 


35 


0 


10 


36 


0 


FOR, LA!!3/CCiUI •• NON-EDUC. 


24 


93 


0 


31 


62 


11 


18 


50 


0 


32 


97 


5 


19 


59 


0 


23 


93 


0 


B EOUCATIOH 


1 


7 


0 


1 


7 


0 


1 


5 


0 


1 


5 


0 


1 


5 


0 


1 


4 


0 


B « TOTAL 


24 


98 


0 


33 


62 


11 


19 


54 


0 


32 


97 


5 


19 


59 


0 


24 


98 


3 


ED'JCATICM DEPARTMENTS TOTAL 


47 


72 


28 


41 


61 


32 


45 


65 


28 


57 


64 


48 


49 


72 


39 


43 


60 


34 


ENGLISH NDN-EOUC. 


58 


165 


9 


66 


165 


22 


51 


35 


9 


70 


154 


41 


46 


72 


23 


60 


75 


J2 
0 


B - EOUCATIOH 


4 


14 


0 


5 


11 


0 


3 


4 


0 


3 


10 


0 


4 


14 


0 


5 


12 


B TOTAL 


62 


165 


9 


71 


165 


22 


54 


85 


9 


7'! 


159 


41 


50 


77 


28 


65 


83 


16 


OTHER HUHJNITJES- NDH-EDUC. 


17 


138 


0 


25 


'«8 


3 


21 


138 


5 


14 


44 


0 


11 


30 


0 


IB 


57 


0 


n EDUCATION 


0 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


8 


0 


0 


3 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B - TOTAL 


17 


146 


0 


25 


60 


3 


22 


146 


5 


14 


44 


0 


12 


35 


0 


18 


57 


0 


HISTORY •» tiOH-EDUC 


15 


73 


0 


6 


27 


0 


11 


73 


0 


10 


30 


0 


20 


60 


0 


20 


65 


0 


B EDUCATION 


0 


' 5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B - TOTAL 


15 


73 


0 


8 


27 


0 


11 


73 


0 


10 


30 


0 


22 


65 


0 


20 


65 


0 


OTHER SOCIAL SCI- NON-EDUC 


29 


135 


5 


31 


49 


15 


29 


108 


10 


25 


50 


13 


36 


135 


6 


27 


113 


5 


B « EDUCATION 


3 


10 


0 


7 


8 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 


10 


0 


B ■• TOTAL 


32 


135 


6 


37 


49 


23 


29 


108 


10 


26 


50 


13 


36 


135 


6 


15 


113 


15 


IIATHEWICS NCN'EDUC. 


5 


26 


0 


5 


10 


0 


6 


13 


0 


5 


15 


0 


6 


26 


0 


6 


15 


0 


B •■ EDUCATION 


0 


9 


0 


A 
V 


u 


u 


1 


P 
5 


• 

c 


0 


* 

3 


0 


1 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B •• TOTAL 


L 
0 


CO 


ft 

V 


5 


10 


0 


7 


13 


0 


5 


15 


0 


6 


26 


0 


6 


15 


0 


OTHER flELDS •• HON-EOUC. 


12 


93 


0 


31 


93 


2 


15 


53 


0 


6 


23 


0 


12 


44 


0 


8 


26 


0 


a •• EDUCATION 


2 


45 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


28 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


45 


0 


1 


10 


0 


B •• TOTAL 


14 


93 


0 


31 


93 


2 


19 


81 


0 


6 


23 


0 


17 


89 


3 


9 


33 


0 




Table E-8: Quarter hours taken by secondary hist/covt teachers; 





INSTITUTIONS 


INSTITUTION 


UN 


utrj 


AVG 


HIGH 


LCN 


AVG 


HIGK 


LON 


AVG 


HIGH 


LON 


TOTAL 


239 


360 


1C2 


245 


360 


189 


233 


323 


182 


TOTAL NON-EDUCATIDN 


185 


285 


UO 


137 


276 


139 


182 


265 


120 


TOTAL EDUCATION 


55 


84 


43 


58 


84 


50 


51 


63 


43 


TOTAL UNCLASSIFIED 


C 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


BICLDGY « NON-EDL'C. 


6 


14 


0 


7 


13 


0 


5 


14 


0 


» EDUCATION 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


» — TOTAL 


6 


14 


0 


7 


13 


0 


5 


14 


0 


OTHER SCIENCES — KON-EDUC. 


10 


25 


0 


9 


25 


0 


11 


20 


4 


» — EDUCATION 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


H — TOTAL 


10 


25 


0 


9 


25 


0 


11 


20 


4 


FCR. LANG/COr!M — NON-EDUC. 


21 


117 


0 


27 


117 


0 


15 


62 


0 


H — EDUCATION 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


1 


3 


0 


» — TOTAL 


22 


117 


0 


27 


117 


0 


16 


65 


3 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS TOTAL 


49 


81 


33 


57 


81 


50 


40 


50 


33 


ENGLISH — NON-EDUC. 


1C 


74 


3 


19 


74 


w 


17 


67 


4 


» — EDUCATION 


1 


8 


0 


0 


5 


0 


1 


8 


0 


W _ TOT A 1 

H TOTAL 


19 


75 


3 


20 


74 


3 


18 


75 


4 


OTHER HUMANITIES- NON-EDUC. 


13 


47 


0 


11 


28 


0 


15 


47 


5 


» — EDUCATION 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


» — TOTAL 


13 


47 


0 


11 


28 


0 


15 


47 


5 


HISTORY — NDN-EDUC. 


56 


155 


19 


51 


72 


19 


62 


155 


23 


a — EDUCATION 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


« — TOTAL 


56 


155 


19 


51 


72 


19 


62 


155 


23 


OTHER SOCIAL SCI- NDN-EDUC. 


43 


108 


13 


51 


108 


13 


35 


75 


15 


» — EDUCATION 


4 


10 


0 


0 


3 


0 


8 


10 


7 


» — TOTAL 


47 


108 


13 


51 


108 


13 


43 


85 


25 


MATHEMATICS — NCN-EDUC. 


5 


20 


0 


4 


20 


0 


6 


15 


0 


» — EDUCATION 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


» — TOTAL 


5 


20 


0 


4 


20 


0 


6 


15 


0 


OTHER FIELDS — NON-EDUC. 


12 


74 


0 


9 


25 


0 


15 


74 


0 


» — EDUCATION 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


6 


0 


a — TOTAL 


12 


74 


0 


9 


25 


0 


16 


74 


0 
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Table E-S: quarter hob taken, by secci'dart mathematics teachers; 





AM 


INSTITUTION 


INSTITUTI 


ALII* 


CM) 


Eirj 


UN 


HSU 


m 


lit/* 

AVG 


HIGH 


LCD 


AV3 


IIVAII 

HIGH 


LOW 


AVG 


H!.V 
2i5 


LCJ 


AVG 


HIGH 


lc:i 


AVS 


HIGH 


LCW 


AV5 


HIGH 


LOU 


TOTAL 


A f A 

238 


352 


* A A 

180 


234 


352 


165 


231 


197 


270 


331 


225 


216 


246 


133 


226 


292 


1D0 


TOTAL UOHOUCATICM 


ill 


307 


125 


% AV 

183 


307 


129 


173 


214 


137 


198 


247 


138 


155 


177 


143 


170 


250 


125 


TOTAL EDUCATION 


1 A 


96 


40 


t A 

49 


53 


43 


57 


CI 


44 


72 


96 


62 


61 


91 


40 


56 


87 


42 


TOTAL UNCLASSIFIED 


1 


10 


0 


A 

2 


5 


0 


1 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


BIOLCST •• KOM-EDUC. 


12 


39 


0 


19 


76 


0 


9 


67 


0 


16 


60 


0 


9 


18 


5 


4 


16 


0 


B EDUCATION 


A 

0 


3 


0 


A 

0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B TOTAL 


12 


A A 


A 

0 


1 A 

19 


76 


0 


9 


70 


0 


18 


60 


0 


9 


18 


5 


4 


16 


0 


OTHER SCIEIICES KOH-EO'JC. 


AA 


* A1 

10/ 


A 

0 


A A 

29 


93 


0 


24 


66 


0 


46 


107 


17 


11 


55 


0 


26 


74 


0 


B EDUCATION 


i 


4 A 

10 


A 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


B TOTAL 




107 


0 


29 


93 


0 


24 


86 


0 


48 


107 


17 


11 


35 


0 


27 


74 


0 


FOR, LANG/COM •• KOM-EOUC . 


11 


65 


0 


21 


85 


0 


11 


19 


3 


6 


20 


0 


10 


26 


5 


5 


10 


3 


B EDUCATION 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


n TOTAL 


11 


AP 

85 


0 


21 


85 


0 


11 


19 


3 


9 


20 


0 


10 


26 


5 


5 


10 


3 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS TOTAL 


to 


/5 


22 


32 


37 


22 


46 


70 


39 


58 


75 


50 


42 


57 


32 


42 


72 


31 


ENGLISH - NOH-EDUC. 


11 


26 


4 


11 


15 


4 


11 


16 


5 


11 


26 


5 


8 


11 


5 


14 


25 


4 


B EDUCATION 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


B TOTAL 


11 


•* 

27 


4 


11 


15 


4 


11 


16 


5 


11 


26 


5 


8 


11 


5 


15 


27 


4 


OTHER HUMANITIES- NON-EDUC. 

vniim i ivi ton* i ai»W HWH bwvWi 


13 


141 


0 


11' 


24 


5 


21 


141 


0 


13 


30 


0 


6 


12 


0 


10 


15 


5 


B - EDUCATION 


0 


5 


0 


1 


3 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


fl TOTAL 


13 


146 


0 


12 


24 


5 


21 


146 


0 


13 


30 


0 


6 


12 


0 


10 


15 


5 


HISTCUlf - NON-EDUC 


5 


27 


0 


4 


10 


0 


2 


5 


0 


6 


15 


0 


9 


27 


0 


7 


15 


0 


B - EDUCATION 

m UVWWfllAWll 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B TOTAL 


s 


27 


0 


4 


10 


0 


2 


5 


0 


6 


15 


0 


9 


27 


0 


7 


15 


0 


OTHr^ jOCiAL SCI- N rt H-EDUC 


24 


137 


6 


20 


25 


12 


21 


36 


10 


32 


137 


8 


17 


23 


9 


30 


55 


15 


B - EDUCATION 


* 

J 


10 


0 


3 


10 


4 


0 


3 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


10 


7 


B TOTAL 


27 


« / A 


8 


27 


33 


22 


21 


39 


10 


33 


142 


8 


17 


23 


9 


39 


62 


25 


IIATHEIIATICS NDN-EDUC. 






15 


61 
91 


a 




kti 

vv 


09 


IK 


CA 

9V 


14* 
124 


Ci 


4-» 


CA 

59 


.2? 


CA 


1A1 

107 


1A 

38 


B EDUCATION 


7 


14 


A 
V 


7 


14 


0 


6 


13 


0 


10 


12 


0 


4 


8 


0 


4 


8 


0 


" •• TOTAL 


59 


124 


15 


59 


72 


39 


66 


54 


15 


60 


124 


35 


49 


64 


29 


65 


107 


38 


OTHER FIELDS KON-EDUC. 


20 


95 


0 


19 


34 


3 


15 


35 


2 


12 


71 


0 


42 


95 


5 


15 


42 


5 


a •• EDUCATION 




35 


0 


1 


3 


0 


3 


14 


0 


1 


15 


0 


15 


35 


2 


0 


0 


0 


a •• TOTAL 


24 


124 


0 


20 


35 


3 


18 


44 


3 


14 


86 


0 


57 


124 


8 


15 


42 


5 
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Table Wmm hours taken by seconoary social sci, teachers; 





INSTITUTIONS 


INSTITUTION 


Ck"J 


Eft 


LK 


HSU 


INI 


AVG 


HIGH 


UU 


AVG 


HIGH 


LOU 


AVG 


HIGH 


LOU 


AVG 


HIGH 


LOU 


AVG 


HIGH 


LOW 


AVG 


HIGH 


'Alt 


TOTAL 


236 


360 


182 


224 


322 


134 


229 


324 


182 


247 


360 


109 


234 


329 


133 


248 


333 


194 


TOTAL UOII-EOLtATIM 


177 


281 


106 


180 


281 


142 


168 


265 


108 


192 


276 


139 


170 


249 


115 


191 


252 


137 


TOTAL EDUCATION 


53 


104 


32 


43 


49 


32 


60 


104 


38 


56 


84 


37 


44 


96 


40 


57 


86 


39 


TOTAL L'}ICLAS5IFIED 


0 


11 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


0 


0 


5 


0 


B10LCSY HDH-EDUC 

i nun bUVv* 


8 


32 


0 


6 


14 


0 


9 


31 


0 


7 


19 


0 


11 


32 


5 


5 


10 


0 


B EDUCATION 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B - TOTAL 


8 


32 


0 


6 


14 


0 


9 


31 


0 


7 


19 


0 


11 


32 


5 


5 


18 


0 


OTHER SCIENCES •• IJCMDUC. 


8 


54 


0 


5 


15 


0 


8 


54 


0 


10 


35 


0 


7 


18 


0 


9 


17 


0 


n - EDUCATION 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B TOTAL 


6 


54 


0 


5 


15 


0 


8 


54 


0 


10 


35 


0 


7 


18 


0 


9 


17 


0 


FOR. LAI!3/CC!!H -■ fflN-EOUC 


15 


117 


0 


10 


24 


0 


14 


87 


0 


23 


117 


0 


14 


95 


3 


16 


77 


0 


8 .. EDUCATION 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


5 


0 


1 


4 


0 


a - TOTAL 


16 


117 


0 


10 


24 


0 


14 


87 


0 


24 


117 


0 


14 


100 


3 


17 


81 


0 


EDUCATION DEPttTKEHTS TOTAL 


46 


83 


22 


34 


39 


22 


47 


70 


35 


55 


81 


23 


45 


88 


33 


47 


64 


33 


ENGLISH - II3M-EDUC 


16 


74 


0 


11 


31 


5 


21 


66 


5 


16 


74 


J 


16 


59 


0 


12 


49 


3 


B - EDUCATION 


1 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


14 


0 


1 


4 


0 


B TOTAL 


17 


74 


0 


11 


31 


5 


22 


70 


5 


16 


74 


3 


17 


73 


0 


12 


53 


3 


OTHER HLmANITIES- NS!I*EDUC 


12 


74 


0 


16 


42 


5 


11 


33 


0 


12 


44 


0 


8 


26 


0 


19 


74 


5 


a - EDUCATION 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B «• TOTAL 


12 


74 


0 


16 


42 


5 


12 


33 


0 


■ 12 


44 


0 


8 


26 


0 


19 


74 


5 


HISTOJlf ■- NCH-EDUC 


34 


106 


0 


46 


78 


33 


29 


73 


0 


42 


70 


10 


29 


60 


0 


40 


106 


. 8 


B « EDUCATION 


1 


5 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 TOTAL 


35 


106 


0 


49 


78 


33 


29 


73 


0 


42 


70 


10 


30 


65 


0 


40 


106 


8 


CTHER CO-IAL SCI- NOII-EDUC. 


48 


138 


6 


51 


105 


13 


39 


108 


8 


64 


138 


13 


39 


135 


9 


64 


101 


26 


B EDUCATION 


2 


10 


0 


7 


9 


4 


0 


3 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


10 


0 


a TOTAL 

P V 1 nb 


50 


138 


8 


58 


109 


21 


39 


108 


8 


65 


!,3B 


13 


39 


135 


9 


71 


111 


35 


MATHEMATICS •• NON-EOUC. 


5 


50 


0 


4 


10 


0 


5 


20 


0 


5 


20 


0 


7 


50 


0 


5 


11 


0 


B » EDUCATION 


n 


IE 

15 


0 


ft 
P 


0 


a, 
0 


l 


15 


* 

0 


0 


J 


0 


1 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


B « TOTAL 

** 1 V 1 rtb 


6 


55 


0 


4 


10 


0 


6 


25 


0 


5 


20 


0 


8 


55 


0 


5 


11 


3 


OTHER FIELDS IICHDUC, 


29 


98 


0 


30 


89 


4 


34 


98 


0 


11 


46 


0 


39 


90 


0 


20 


76 


0 


B •■ EOUCATION 


8 


54 


0 


1 


7 


0 


11 


54 


0 


1 


14 


0 


15 


39 


0 


1 


16 


0 


B TOTAL 


37 


138 


0 


31 


96 


4 


45 


138 


0 


12 


62 


0 


55 


125 


3 


21 


79 
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Table E-ll 



DISTRIBUTIONS OF WPCT SC.'RES 
NUK3ER WITH EACH SC0RE=VER3AL 



MIDPOINT 
SCORE 

I 

20 I 

21 I 

22 t 

23 | 

24 I 

25 | 



FREQUENCY BAR MART 



26 |X 

27 |X 

28 |X 

29 IX 

30 I XXX 

31 IXXXXXX 

32 IXX 

33 IXXXXXXXXX 

34 IXXXXXXXXX* 

35 IXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

36 IXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

37 | XXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
sa I XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

39 I XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

40 I XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

41 I XX>tXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

42 I XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

43 I XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

44 I XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

45 I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

46 I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 52 

47 l xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

48 I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

49 Ixxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

50 Ixxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

51 I XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

52 Ixxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

54 I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxvxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

55 Ixxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

56 I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
5 7 I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

58 I Xa'XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

59 I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

60 I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

61 I XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

62 I xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

63 I XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

64 IXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

65 IXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

66 IXXXXXX 

67 IXXXXXX 

68 IXXXXXXXXX 

69 IXXXXXX 

70 IXXKX 

71 IX 

72 I XX 



5 



sen 


n iv 


nms* put 

PERCENT 


CUM* 








n rnr bus 

PERCENT 


u 


n 
u 


0 .00 


0 .00 


n 


n 


ft flfl 


U ■ ww 


w 


o 


ft flfl 

w ■ w w 


ft ftfl 
w ■ w w 


w 


0 

w 


ft Oft 


ft ft ft 
UiUv 


w 


o 


ft flfl 
UiUv 


ft flfl 


o 


n 
u 


ft flfl 
w ■ w J 


ft ftft 
w * UU 


X 


X 


ft 1 ft 
w ■ X w 


ft 1ft 
U ■ Xw 


1 

X 


? 


ft 1 ft 
w ■ X w 


ft 91 
U . 2X 


1 

X 


•I 
o 


n i ft 

w . XV 


0 . 31 


1 

X 




ft 1 ft 
w • X w 


ft Al 

U .HX 


"I 
J 


7 
f 


n ti 
w . 3X 


ft T9 

0 . 72 


z. 
O 


^ t 

X j 


ft /. 9 

0 . 02 


1 1A 

1 . 34 


9 
C 


15 


ft 91 

0 .21 


1 C A 

1 .54 


y 


2d 


ft Q9 

w . yc 


9 A T 

Z .47 


1 ft 


Td 

OH 


1 ft T 


T AO 


1 A 
XH 


dA 
HO 


1 dd 
X • HH 


A AT 

S. 93 


l 7 

X 1 


OS 


1 7C 
X ■ r9 


A A A 
O •DO 


xo 


Aft 
ou 


1 Cd 
X ■ OH 


A 99 
O . (.C 


24 


104 


2 d7 


1ft AO 
XU .07 


30 


134 


T ftA 
J ■ UO 


1 T 77 
X O ■ / / 


24 


158 


2 .47 


1 A 24 
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6 
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9 
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6 
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4 
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0.41 
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Table E-12 
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